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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 


many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 

On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social- 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance, 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Latin America and 
the International Labour Organisation 


Forty Years of Collaboration 1919-1959 


by 
Jef RENs, 


Deputy Director-General of the International Labour Office 


On 23 March 1959 Mr. Jef Rens, Deputy Director-General of 
the International Labour Office, while on official mission in Venezuela, 
gave a talk at Trade Union House in Caracas on 40 Years of Colla- 
boration between the Countries of Latin America and the International 
Labour Organisation. The following article contains the main pas- 
sages from this talk, in which Mr. Rens gave a general review, without 
attempting to make an exhaustive survey, of the relations between the 
International Labour Organisation and the countries which are 
among its staunchest friends. 


"THE International Labour Organisation celebrates its 40th anni- 

versary this year. The First Session of the International Labour 
Conference started work in Washington in October 1919 and since 
then we have got into the habit of taking this as the date of birth 
of our Organisation. This seems to me an appropriate opportunity 
of briefly retracing the history of the relations between the Latin 
American countries and the I.L.O. These relations have been 
excellent ever since the earliest days of the Organisation and have 
grown steadily closer over the last 40 years. 

Their history falls into four periods. During the first, from 1919 
to 1936, the Latin American countries—which had almost all 
taken part in the Washington Conference—remained on terms of 
firm but rather distant friendship with the I.L.O. The year 1936, 
when the first regional conference of American States Members 
of the I.L.O. was held at Santiago de Chile, is of major importance 
not only in the history of the Organisation itself (since it was the 
first I.L.O. regional conference) but also in the history of its 
relations with Latin America, for the Conference marked the 
beginning of the planned study of the area’s social problems. This 
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study went on until the beginning of the war, and the second 
regional conference of American States Members at Havana in 
1939 continued and extended the work begun at Santiago. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War a third and decisive 
period opened. Cut off from Europe, its original field of operations, 
and isolated from the other continents, the International Labour 
Organisation, which had transferred its permanent secretariat 
from Geneva to Montreal, concentrated its attention on Latin 
America, where agriculture and industry were expanding at an 
unprecedented rate to meet the demands of the allied war effort. 
This boom faced the governments of the area with complex new 
social problems and the International Labour Office seized the 
opportunity of offering its expert help in dealing with them. 

After the Second World War the I.L.O. resumed its activities 
on a world-wide scale but the links it had forged with the countries 
of the American Continent, the schemes it had launched there, the 
support it had found and the needs it had discovered, were such 
that it could never go back to the old state of affairs. During this 
fourth period, through which we are passing today, the work of 
the I.L.O. in Latin America, and collaboration between the Orga- 
nisation and the countries of this part of the world, have become 
an integral part of our life. 


First Contacts, 1919-36 


The International Labour Organisation, though European in 
concept, was born on the American Continent and from the start 
it held a special attraction for the countries of Latin America. At 
the Peace Conference in 1919, a Latin American jurist, Professor 
Bustamente of Havana University, played an active part in the 
work of the International Labour Commission, which drafted the 
Organisation’s original charter. Eleven Latin American countries 
were founding members of the League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in their capacity as signatories of the 
peace treaties, namely Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru and Uruguay. A 
further six were invited by the treaties to become members of the 
Organisation and accepted this invitation (Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Paraguay, El Salvador and Venezuela), making a total 
of 17 countries out of 20. At the First Session of the International 
Labour Conference at Washington in 1919 Latin America was 
represented by 16 delegations. I think that this interest shown 
by the nations of Latin America was due to the affinity which they 
perceived between their own historic aspirations and the principal 
objective of this new international organisation, which was to 
establish lasting universal peace on the basis of social justice. 
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Nevertheless, it was no easy matter to establish close links in 
labour matters between these countries and the Organisation 
during the years following the First World War. The distance 
between America and Europe and the slowness of communications 
at the time made it difficult for complete delegations to attend the 
annual sessions of the Conference or for I.L.O. officials to be sent 
out to Latin America. Moreover, the Organisation’s resources were 
very limited and its permanent staff was still quite small (in 1924 
the staff included only two Latin American officials). 

Furthermore, the élite of these countries were mainly interested 
in purely political matters and were apt to neglect the technical 
aspects of social questions. In many cases government departments 
with special responsibility for labour matters were either non- 
existent or had only recently been set up. This helps to explain 
why Latin America did not at the time make greater use of the 
facilities provided by the International Labour Organisation. It 
should be added that employers’ and workers’ organisations were 
still in their infancy and that the workers in particular were still 
unorganised. This was apparent as early as the Washington Con- 
ference where, out of 16 Latin American delegations, only four 
comprised representatives of governments, employers and workers. 

For its part the Organisation gave priority to setting in motion 
the machinery provided for in its Constitution and coping with the 
immense problems of organising and consolidating peace in war-torn 
Europe. It was anxious to make its mark in the continent where it 
had taken shape, and energetically tackled the major labour 
issues in the industrialised countries at whose instigation it had 
been set up. 

By 1924 the countries of Latin America had still not ratified 
any international labour Conventions. Accordingly Albert Thomas, 
the first Director of the International Labour Office, decided to 
take his pilgrim’s staff—as he used to put it—and toured a number 
of Latin American countries between 30 June and 8 September 
1924. Our first Director came back deeply impressed by what he 
had seen. He was struck by the sheer size and the beauty of 
these countries, horrified by the poverty and injustice he had 
witnessed and stirred by the clear determination of many politicians 
and leading employers and trade unionists to change things. He 
became convinced that the I.L.O. had a leading part to play in 
helping these countries to develop along the right lines. Reporting 
on his journey he wrote— 


Attention can... be drawn to the great interest manifested everywhere 
in the work of the International Labour Organisation. The idea of social 
justice on which the Organisation is based was obviously bound to appeal 
to the statesmen and the representatives of industrial and economic bodies 
in these countries, where, whatever may have been said to the contrary, 
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democracy is not a mere phrase, but a living faith, inspiring action and born 
of the social conditions existing in the countries. Not only are these countries 
by tradition passionately attached to all methods of conciliation and peace 
such as are now concentrated in the League of Nations... but the special 
work of labour legislation is, so to speak, part of the very life of these peoples. 
It is an element in their future, and it is their appreciation of this fact which 
makes them take the greatest interest in the International Labour Organi- 
sation.? 


Everywhere he went, Albert Thomas urged governments to 
send complete delegations to the Conference, encouraged the 
establishment of labour departments and was always ready to 
give advice to either employers’ or workers’ organisations, particu- 
larly to the young trade union movement. In this way he came 
to realise the scope for practical help from the I.L.O. to these 
governments. Thus, in advising the Government of Chile on the 
organisation of a labour inspectorate he saw “a further proof 
of the valuable assistance which the Organisation is already in 
a position to render countries which require to create or improve 
social institutions ”.* 

Above all, he tried to persuade governments to ratify the 
international labour Conventions and during the journey itself he 
had the satisfaction of receiving the first eight ratifications from a 
South American State—Chile. This was done at Valparaiso with, 
he wrote, “ an absence of ceremony which did not detract from the 
solemnity of the occasion ”.® 

Some years later, in March 1929, the countries of Latin America 
had 28 ratifications of international labour Conventions to their 
credit, or 8.2 per cent. of the total number of ratifications by 
States Members. In 1935 Harold Butler, who had succeeded 
Albert Thomas as Director of the Office, reported: “ Out of the 
total of 60 ratifications registered during the year no less than 
44 came from Latin America.” 4 

These ratifications took place at a time when social legislation was 
growing apace in the Latin American countries. This is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1928-29 the Office had published a collection 
of social legislation in this part of the world 5, but ten years later 
the Director of the I.L.O. wrote that none of the Office’s publica- 
tions had become more quickly or more completely obsolete.® 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p. 773. 

Ibid., p. 772. 

3 Ibid., p. 765. 

*1.L.0.: Report of the Director, International Labour Conference, 19th 
Session, Geneva, 1935 (Geneva, 1935), p. 68. 

5 Idem: Legislacién social de América latina (2 vols.), (Geneva, 1928-29). 

®Idem : Report of the Director of the International Labour Office, Second 
Conference of American States Members of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation, Havana, 1939 (Geneva, 1939), p. 32. 
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The ratified Conventions thus served as a model for the legislation 
of the Latin American countries, and even when they had not 
been ratified, social welfare legislation nevertheless reflected their 
influence. So it is not surprising that the labour legislation of 
many Latin American countries should include a number of 
provisions from international labour Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. 

From 1934 onwards a number of officials of the Office went to 
Latin America to advise governments (at their request) on such 
technical problems as the organisation of ministries of labour, 
mutual benefit societies and the establishment of social insurance 
schemes. Missions of this kind, such as those carried out in 1934 
by Mr. C. Dechamp and Mr. Poblete Troncoso in Cuba, by Mr. A. 
Tixier in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Chile, once more demon- 
strated to the Office the extent of labour legislation in Latin 
America and the rapid social progress being made there. 

This raised the point whether the Office would not discharge 
its obligations to these States more effectively by using a direct 
approach. One method, wrote Harold Butler in 1935, 
consists in convening meetings from time to time in overseas countries to 
consider particular problems of which they have special experience or in 
which they have a particular interest.... There is no doubt that there 
are some questions which have a regional rather than a universal significance, 
nor does there seem to be any constitutional objection to special meetings of 
the countries most interested being convened from time to time to consider 
them under the auspices of the Organisation.? 


The countries of Latin America immediately grasped the 
significance of this suggestion. Harold Butler’s report was dated 
15 March 1935 and in June of the same year (at the 19th Session 
of the International Labour Conference) Dr. Garcia Oldini issued 
an invitation on behalf of the Chilean Government to hold a 
regional conference of American States in Santiago. This offer 
was warmly welcomed by the Governing Body of the Office at its 
next session and on 2 January 1936 the first regional conference of 
American States opened at Santiago in the presence of the President 
of the Chilean Republic. 


THE SANTIAGO CONFERENCE (1936) AND THE 
HAVANA CONFERENCE (1939) 


The Santiago Conference has a double claim to fame, for it 
not only, so to speak, led to the rediscovery of America by the 


1 Report of the Director, International Labour Conference, 19th Session, 
Geneva, 1935, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Organisation, but at the same time it was the first of a lengthy 
series of I.L.O. regional conferences held not only in the Americas 
but throughout the world. 

At the time there was a good deal of controversy over the 
desirability of calling a regional conference of this kind. It was 
feared that the “ regionalisation ” of the Organisation’s activities 
would impair its universality. This fear proved groundless and 
the First Conference of American States Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in fact proved that regionalism, 
using the procedures and machinery devised in Santiago, could 
reinforce the Organisation’s universality instead of conflicting 
with it. This Conference brought to light the social problems of 
a vast region—problems which a universal organisation has a 
duty to try to solve. Moreover, it showed how useful it was to 
discuss them in an American setting, since this not only helped to 
single out the difficulties and needs shared by all these countries but 
also facilitated mutual understanding and strengthened the 
links between countries and employers’ and workers’ organisations 
separated by the vicissitudes of history or simply by the enormous 
distances of the area. 


The Santiago Conference was called mainly to discuss the 
problems raised by the application of the international instruments 
dealing with social insurance and the conditions of work of women 
and children. As regards social insurance it endorsed a set of 
fundamental principles that were later to play a key part in the 
organisation, adjustment and development of social security 
schemes in Latin America. 

The Conference also proposed that the Office should carry out 
three large-scale surveys, all of them essentially regional in character. 
These concerned immigration, treated from the standpoint of the 
tremendous need for skilled manpower in countries with untapped 
natural resources which were caught up in the trend towards 
industrialisation; the Indian peoples, whose conditions had in 
some cases—as the Peruvian delegate declared to the Conference 
—remained unchanged since the Spanish conquest; and, lastly, 
conditions of work in Latin American agriculture, a question 
which lies at the very heart of the problem that all countries must 
solve if they are to speed up their rate of economic development 
and raise the living standards of their peoples. 

Apart altogether from the technical side of the Conference’s 
work the interest aroused by the decision to hold it and by its 
proceedings led to a far clearer understanding in Latin America 
of the I.L.O.’s work and aims. The result was that the Organisation 
received a fresh accession of strength by holding its first regional 
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meeting outside Europe, while the Latin American States discovered 
that in the Organisation they had a valuable ally in helping them 
to cope with their social problems.' 

They took advantage of this without further ado, and several 
of them asked the Office to send out experts to advise their govern- 
ments. The direct assistance given from this time onwards to just 
one country—Venezuela—shows how far the links between Latin 
America and the I.L.O. were strengthened in a very short time. 

In 1936 the Venezuelan Government asked the Office to send a 
member of its staff to help in drafting labour legislation. Mr. D. H. 
Blelloch spent six months in Caracas doing the preliminary work 
and in 1938 Mr. C. W. Jenks was sent out to finish the task. This 
was the origin of the Venezuelan draft Labour Code. Speaking of 
this draft Dr. Rafael Caldera Rodriguez wrote in 1939— 


The principles it embodies are of the utmost importance and many of 
its features will inevitably serve as a basis for the final version.* 


Similarly in 1938 the Office, at the request of the Venezuelan 
Government, despatched to Caracas two social insurance experts, 
Mr. Dechamp and Mr. Zelenka, to report to the Government on 
the best ways and means of establishing a social insurance scheme. 
Lastly, the Office (also at the Government’s request) lent Mr. 
Siewers to help organise a national immigration and settlement 
programme. 

These important missions, all of them to the same country, 
can be held to foreshadow the present-day technical assistance 
programme. I venture to think that they have had some influence 
on Venezuela’s advance towards greater social justice. 

In addition the Office, acting on the recommendations of the 
Santiago Conference, took a series of steps to expand its activities 
in Latin America. By 1938 it had correspondents in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
It strengthened its technical committees by including experts 
from Latin America and took similar action regarding the compo- 
sition of its own staff. It increased the number of its publications 
in Spanish and issued two special reports on social problems in 
Latin America, one by Mr. Maurette on the economic and social 


1 For further details on the Santiago Conference see ‘‘ The Labour Con- 
ference of the American States Which Are Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Santiago de Chile, 2-14 January 1936”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 4, Apr. 1936, pp. 479-498, and 
No. 5, May 1936, pp. 646-684 ; and Record of Proceedings, Labour Conference 
of the American States Which Are Members of the International Labour 
Organisation, Santiago, Chile, 1936 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1936). 

2 Rafael CALDERA RopRIGUEZ: Derecho del Trabajo (Caracas, 1939), p. 118. 
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situation in Brazil, and the other by Mr. Poblete Troncoso on the 
Indian population of Peru. 

The Second Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation, which was held in Havana 
from 21 November to 2 December 1939, shortly after the outbreak 
of war in Europe, confirmed the importance attached by the 
Organisation to the American countries. 

The main purpose of the Conference was to carry on where the 
Santiago Conference had left off, particularly with respect to the 
employment of women and children and social insurance. Its 
agenda also included a study of the organisation of institutes of 
immigration and colonisation. In addition to examining the 
technical aspects of these questions, the Conference passed a 
resolution known as the “ Declaration of Havana ”, which is among 
the historic documents of the Organisation. In this declaration, 
governments, employers and workers of the Americas declared 
that— 
the International Labour Organisation has an essential part to play in 
building up a stable international peace based upon co-operation in pursuit 
of social justice for all peoples everywhere ; 


and they solemnly pledged— 

the unwavering support of the Governments and peoples of the American 
Continent for the continuance with unimpaired vigour of the efforts of the 
International Labour Organisation to accomplish its high purpose of achiev- 
ing social justice.* 


THE WAR YEARS: THE I.L.O. CARRIES ON WITH THE SUPPORT OF 
THE AMERICAN STATES 


This pledge of help from the American States at the start of 
the Second World War was honoured in full. The Organisation was 
cut off from the other continents and lost most of its resources. 
But with the material help and moral support of the American 
countries, and particularly those of Latin America, it was able to 
carry on and to enhance its authority and standing. It would be 


11.L.0.: Some Social Aspects of Present and Future Economic Develop- 
ment in Brazil, by Fernand MaurReETTE, Studies and Reports, Series B, 
No. 25 (Geneva, 1937) ; and idem : Condiciones de Vida y de Trabajo de los 
Indios en el Peru, por Moises PoBLETE TRoncoso, Estudios y Documentos, 
serie B, No. 28 (Geneva, 1938). 

2 Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XXV, 1 Apr. 1944, pp. 16-17. 
For more detailed information on the Havana Conference see Record of 
Proceedings, Second Labour Conference of the American States Which Are 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, Havana, Cuba, 21 
November-2 December 1939 (Geneva, I.L.0., 1939); and “ The Second 
Labour Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 3, Mar. 1940, 
pp. 225-268. 
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impossible to overestimate the debt of honour contracted by the 
Organisation towards the nations of America at this critical moment 
in its history. 

The Latin American countries for their part also had need of 
the Organisation. The world war occurred at a time when the 
economies of all of them were in varying degree adjusting themselves 
to the techniques of modern industry and speeded up this process 
tremendously. Commodity production expanded, manufacturing 
industries sprang up (most of which survived the war) and agri- 
cultural output grew by leaps and bounds. All these sweeping 
changes upset the traditional social pattern of these countries and 
brought acute problems in their train. In order to help to deal 
with them the International Labour Office was called in. 

Throughout the war officials of the I.L.O. travelled all over 
Latin America on missions of inquiry and technical assistance at 
the request of governments. Most of the help given by the Office 
was concerned with social insurance. The Santiago and Havana 
Conferences had shown that this was very much a live issue in Latin 
America, and their resolutions—which together form the “ Inter- 
American Social Insurance Code ” 1—gave a powerful stimulus 
to the development of social security in these countries. Govern- 
ments asked the help of the Office, in some cases to advise them 
in drafting or expanding their legislation on the subject, in others 
to help them establish new social insurance schemes or overhaul 
existing ones, and in yet others to give technical advice on actuarial 
problems. Thus between 1940 and 1944, Office experts visited 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Peru 
and Venezuela. 

At the same time the International Labour Office played a 
leading part in the establishment of the Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security which met for the first time in Santiago de Chile 
in September 1942. The Office has remained very closely associated 
with this body and its Permanent Committee, which have had an 
appreciable influence on the evolution of social security in Latin 
America.” 

I.L.O. assistance to the governments of the Latin American 
countries was not, however, wholly confined to social insurance. 
As early as 1940 a member of the Office was sent to Bolivia to 
make recommendations regarding that country’s programme of 


11.L.0. : International Labour Code, 1951, Vol. 11: Appendices (Geneva, 
1952) pp. 665-682. 

2 On the work of the First Inter-American Conference on Social Security 
see “A New Structure of Social Security : the Work of the Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security at Santiago de Chile ”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 661-691. 
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labour legislation. An advisory mission was likewise sent to 
Venezuela in 1943 to counsel the Government on labour inspection 
and, more generally, to help it to put into operation the Labour 
Code which, as mentioned earlier, the Office had helped to draft 
between 1936 and 1939. In 1944 the Government of Haiti asked 
the Office to help it prepare a programme of social legislation and 
draft a Labour Code. 

In 1943 there was another interesting example of inter-American 
collaboration in economic and social matters in which the Organisa- 
tion was happy to help. This was an investigation into living and 
working conditions in Bolivia conducted jointly by the Governments 
of Bolivia and the United States. These two Governments invited 
the I.L.O. to appoint an official as technical adviser to the Labour 
Commission. Mr. Blelloch was appointed to this post. In its 
report, the Commission stated that— 

The execution of a far-reaching programme in the labour field will be 
greatly strengthened by the constant utilisation of the facilities of the 
International Labour Office.... Bolivia has already received much benefit 
from membership in the International Labour Organisation, and we recom- 
mend an expanded use of its facilities, both currently and in the considera- 
tion of the inevitable post-war problems. 


The I.L.O.’s new accession of strength from its contacts with 
the Latin American countries was strikingly demonstrated on 
two occasions at the beginning and towards the end of the war. The 
first was in New York in 1941 at the first international conference 
held by the Organisation since the outbreak of hostilities. Among 
the 211 delegates and experts attending this meeting, the repre- 
sentatives of Latin America played a noteworthy part and more 
than one observer was struck by the ability and authority of the 
delegations from these countries and also by the support they 
gave our Organisation in those difficult days. 

These features were even more marked at the 26th Session of 
the International Labour Conference held in Philadelphia in 1944 
—a session which was to have a far-reaching influence on the 
future work of the Organisation. The Latin American delegations 
played a prominent part in drafting the Declaration concerning the 
Aims and Purposes of the International Labour Organisation, 
called the “ Declaration of Philadelphia ”, as well as in the debate 
leading to its adoption, and more than one passage in this key 
statement bears the stamp of Latin American ideas. The same is 
true of the two important international instruments on social 
security which were adopted at Philadelphia, namely the Income 


11.L.0.: Labour Problems in Bolivia. Report of the Joint Bolivian- 
United States Labour Commission. English and Spanish texts (Montreal, 
1943), pp. 11-12. 


— 
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Security Recommendation, 1944, and the Medical Care Recommen- 
dation, 1944. The latter for their part marked a turning point in 
the history of social security in the Latin American countries 
owing to the influence they had on national legislation. 


THE FRUITFUL COLLABORATION OF THE Post-WAR YEARS 


Shortly after the Second World War, the Third Conference 
of American States Members of the I.L.O., held in Mexico City 
in 1946, showed how far the bonds between the Latin American 
countries and the I.L.O. had been strengthened in a few short 
years. The difference in atmosphere between this regional con- 
ference and the meetings at Santiago and Havana was noticed by 
everybody who had been at all three. During the discussions on 
the Director-General’s report and the technical items on the agenda, 
the Latin American representatives displayed a remarkable grasp 
of the Organisation’s work and aims. Whereas the discussions at 
the previous regional conferences had tended—as was inevitable 
in a first attempt to come to grips with a very complex subject— 
to range far and wide and to raise a variety of issues, the speeches 
at Mexico City stuck to the agenda (vocational training, labour 
inspection and industrial relations) and to the two fundamental 
issues dealt with in the Director-General’s report, namely the 
social repercussions of the industrialisation of the South American 
countries and the problems of their Indian populations. All these 
questions were discussed with a very high standard of ability, a 
clear preference for the practical approach and a strong desire to 
use the Organisation’s resources as efficiently as possible. The 
Mexico City Conference, even more than those of Santiago and 
Havana, gave an insight into the true economic and social situation 
in Latin America.} 

Any attempt to describe the work of the I.L.O. in Latin America 
between 1946 and 1959, or to define the contribution of these 
countries to its growth, would amount to giving a step-by-step 
history of the Organisation itself. Labour legislation and admin- 
istration, social security, industrial relations, the problems of 
agriculture and industry, productivity, vocational training, wages, 
co-operation and handicrafts, housing, occupational safety and 
health—there is not one of these fields in which the I.L.O. has not 
made its mark over and over again. In some cases this has fitted 


1 For fuller details of the Mexico City Conference see ‘“‘ The Third Con- 
ference of American States Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, 
pp. 317-339. See also Record of Proceedin:;, Third Labour Conference of the 
American States Which Are Members 1 the International Labour Organi- 
sation, Mexico, April 1946 (Montreal, 1.L.0., 1946). 
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into its traditional operations and the regular machinery has been 
used, while in others it has formed part of the technical assistance 
scheme financed under the United Nations Expanded Programme. 

There can be no question of listing all these activities in an 
article concerned with general trends. I should merely like to 
touch on the main features of post-war relations between Latin 
America and the I.L.O., to quote some significant examples of 
the Organisation’s work in this part of the world and to make a 
few random comments on its value and the influence wielded by 
the I.L.O. during its 40 years of work in Latin America. 


The Growing Participation of the Latin American Countries 
in the Work of the I.L.O. 


On 15 July 1947, 16 Latin American States out of 20 were 
members of the Organisation and ten years later, when Nicaragua 
was readmitted, all of them had joined. This fact in itself speaks 
volumes for the importance these countries attach to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation—an importance which is borne 
out by the increasingly active part played by the Latin American 
countries and their representative employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions in the working of all the organs of the I.L.O. such as the 
International Labour Conference, the Governing Body, the Industrial 
Committees and the committees of experts. 

Since the Second World War Latin America has provided the 
International Labour Conference with two presidents, Mr. de 
Segadas Vianna (Brazil) and Mr. Garcia Oldini (Chile) ; at the 42nd 
Session of the Conference (Geneva, 1958) the Latin American dele- 
gations totalled some 125 persons. During the last 12 years five pro- 
minent Latin Americans have been elected to the chairmanship of 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O., namely Mr. Alvarado (Peru), 
Mr. Cisternas and Mr. Garcia Oldini (Chile), Mr. Calderén-Puig 
(Mexico) and Mr. Barboza-Carneiro (Brazil). In 1959, the Govern- 
ment group of the Governing Body comprised seven Latin American 
countries, four of them titular members and three deputy members, 
and leading representatives of Latin American business and trade 
union life are either titular or substitute members of the Employers’ 
and Workers’ groups. Meanwhile the number of I.L.O. branch 
offices and national correspondents in Latin America has steadily 
increased and there are now two I.L.O. field offices, one in Lima and 
the other in Mexico City. The staff of the Office itself now includes 
50-odd officials from Latin America and since 1949 one of the 
Assistant Directors-General has been a Latin American. In addition, 
Spanish has been a working language of the Organisation since 
the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference in 1945 
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adopted a resolution on the subject (although of course the Office 
had issued a number of publications in Spanish long before this). 
The Office has also published a number of reports on the social 
problems of Latin America.! 


Regional Conferences and Meetings 


Of course, the series of regional conferences of American States 
which began at Santiago in 1936 did not come to an end with the 
Mexico City Conference in 1946. They developed into a regular 
feature and at Montevideo in 1949, Petropolis in 1952 and Havana 
in 1956 many hundreds of delegates, experts and observers from 
Latin American countries met together to discuss the outstanding 
social problems of the area, basing their approach on the principles 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

The Montevideo Conference in 1949 discussed the conditions 
of work of agricultural workers, the settlement of labour disputes, 
the living and working conditions of indigenous peoples and the 
social aspects of economic development. The discussion on ways of 
ensuring more intensive development of the resources of Latin 
America led the Conference to recommend that a field office should 
be set up there to deal mainly with manpower questions. The 
Governing Body immediately acted on this suggestion, and after 
it had formally given its approval in June 1949 the office was 
opened in Sao Paulo (Brazil) in 1950?, and was transferred to 
Lima a few years later. 

The Petropolis Conference (1952) took stock of the social 
security achievements of the Latin American countries and defined 
in broad outline the way ahead. The Office’s report on this subject 
reviewed the efforts made by the Latin American countries and 
described the share of the I.L.O. in them. The Conference also 


1The following reports on Latin America have been published in the 
new series of Studies and Reports since 1945: The Chilean Development 
Corporation, by Herman Finer, N.S. No. 5 (Geneva, 1947) ; Labour 
Courts in Latin America, N.S. No. 13 (Geneva, 1949) ; Freedom of Association 
and Conditions of Work in Venezuela, N.S. Nos. 21 (Geneva, 1950) and 21A 
(Geneva, 1951) ; Conditions in Ships Flying the Panama Flag, N.S. No. 22 
(Geneva, 1950) ; Vocational Training in Latin America, N.S. No. 28 (Geneva, 
1951) ; Minimum Wages in Latin America, N.S. No. 34 (Geneva, 1954) ; 
Indigenous Peoples, N.S. No. 35 (Geneva, 1953) ; and The Landless Farmer 
in Latin America, N.S. No. 47 (Geneva, 1957). A list of articles on Latin 
America which appeared in the International Labour Review before 1952 is 
given in International Labour Code 1951, Vol. Il: Appendices, op. cit., 
pp. 625-626. 

2 For further details of the Montevideo Conference see “ The Fourth 
Conference of American States Members of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation, Montevideo, April-May 1949”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LX, No. 3, Sep. 1949, pp. 217-237. See also Record of Proceedings, 
Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation, Montevideo, April-May 1949 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1951). 
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examined a question which affects a vital segment of the Latin 
American economy, namely land reform and the operation of 
labour legislation in agriculture. In his speech at the opening 
session, President Vargas declared that in tackling this vital 
question the countries of Latin America were entering upon “a 
new revolutionary phase, a peaceful revolution ”.1 The Conference 
also made a number of recommendations regarding the payment 
of salaried employees and sketched out a policy for wages, collec- 
tive bargaining and the settlement of disputes. 

One topic which must be singled out from among those dealt 
with at Petropolis is the development of trade unionism in Latin 
America. This question was discussed in the Director-General’s 
report and in a number of the delegates’ speeches. I myself, as 
Secretary-General of the Conference, had occasion to speak frankly 
about the duties and responsibilities of trade unionism in Latin 
America.?- I advised the union leaders in these countries “ not 
to tie themselves too closely to political organisations and to 
confine themselves, as far as possible, to social and trade union 
matters ”; in this way the trade union movement could “ make for 
stability and progress—which is its proper function in the modern 
State ”. 

The role of employers and workers in productivity campaigns, 
management-worker relations and co-operatives, were the main 
themes dealt with at the Havana Conference in 1956. In addition 
to its technical conclusions this Conference, like its predecessors, 
passed a number of resolutions in which the nations of America 
called for an extension of the work of the I.L.O. into such fields as 
workers’ education, international standards for the protection and 
integration of indigenous peoples, and the safeguarding of trade 
union rights. This latter question gave rise to a somewhat heated 
debate at the end of which the Conference adopted a resolution 
condemning any breach of trade union rights.® 


1 For the record of proceedings of the Petropolis Conference see Quinta 
Conferencia de los Estados de América Miembros de la Organizacién inter- 
nacional del Trabajo (Petropolis, abril de 1952): Actas de las Sesiones 
(Geneva, I.L.0., 1954), p. 5 (published in Spanish only). 

2 Actas de la Sesiones (1954), op. cit., pp. 168 and 169. For further details 
see “ The Fifth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, No. 1, 
July 1952, pp. 40-55. 

8 For further details of the Havana Conference see “ The Sixth Confer- 
ence of American States Members of the International Labour Organisation, 
Havana, 3 to 14 September 1956”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1956, pp. 541-551. See also, for the record of proceedings 
of the Conference, Sexta Conferencia de los Estados de América Miembros 
de la Organizacién internacional del Trabajo (La Habana, septiembre de 
pon i Actas de las Sesiones (Geneva, I.L.O., 1957) (published in Spanish 
only). 
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Needless to say, apart from the regional conferences a number 
of technical meetings have been held in and specifically for the Latin 
American countries since the end of the Second World War. For 
example, among many others dealing with social security there 
were the important seminars held at San José de Costa Rica in 
1950, Lima in 1951, Rio de Janeiro in 1953, Panama in 1956 and 
Asuncién in 1957, the Inter-American Conferences on Social Security 
held at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, Buenos Aires in 1951, Mexico City 
in 1952 and Caracas in 1955, as well as those of the Permanert 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security. A technical Ameri- 
can conference on manpower, vocational training and migrations 
was held at Lima in 1952 and a regional seminar on labour admin- 
istration was held in the same city in 1955. In 1955, too, there was 
a technical meeting on co-operatives at Mexico City and a seminar 
on women’s employment at Lima ; and the I.L.O. Committee of 
Experts on Indigenous Labour held its First Session to discuss the 
conditions of work of indigenous peoples at La Paz in 1951.1 


Fact-Finding Missions 


There is another feature of the I.L.O.’s work in Latin America 
which must not be overlooked—the impartial fact-finding missions 
which are carried out at the request of governments of States 
Members. These missions demonstrate the extent of the demands 
made on the I.L.O. when an inquiry is necessary into a social 
problem and also the Organisation’s authority among its Members. 

Thus in 1949 an investigation was conducted at the request of 
the Panamanian Government into complaints made by the Inter- 
national Transportworkers’ Federation against the Panamanian 
Merchant Marine. A tripartite I.L.O. delegation was appointed 
and in due course reported to the Governing Body, the report being 
published in the middle of 1950.2 It led to a marked improvement 
in the conditions of the seamen concerned. 

Also in 1949, following complaints from the international trade 
union organisations that freedom of association had been violated 
in Venezuela, the Government of that country invited the I.L.O. 
to send a mission of inquiry to collect full and impartial information 


1 Detailed lists of the main technical meetings held in Latin America 
between 1945 and 1956 can be found in the appendices to the ten annual 
reports of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations ; 
since 1957 the main meetings have been mentioned in the annual reports of 
the Director-General to the International Labour Conference. Information 
on the work of these meetings is given in each of the Director-General’s 
reports to the regional conferences of American States Members of the I.L.O. 


21,.L.0.: Conditions in Ships a the Panama Flag, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No, 22 (Geneva, 1950). 
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on social problems, including the development and operation of 
the trade unions. This mission, which I had the honour to lead, 
remained in Venezuela for some seven weeks. In its report to the 
Venezuelan Government and the Governing Body of the I.L.O., 
it concluded, after describing the social background and the 
state of the trade unions at the time, that freedom of association 
in Venezuela was far from being complete and put forward 
a number of recommendations for restoring it and for enabling 
the trade union movement to function normally. This report 
caused quite a stir in Venezuela and elsewhere in the world. Also, 
at the request of the Government of the day, the I.L.O. published 
the Government’s reply, which rejected the mission’s general 
conclusions and defended the restrictions placed on freedom of 
association in the country.” 

Ten years later, now that Venezuela once more has a Govern- 
ment under which democratic and social freedoms are safeguarded, 
it may be worth taking another look at the recommendations 
made by the I.L.O. mission, for some of them can be just as useful 
now in helping to create a new social climate. At the present stage 
in Venezuelan history this can only bring benefit to the national 
community at large and the working class in particular. These 
principles are the whole basis of the Organisation and their value 
is unchanging. 

Technical Assistance 


In 1949 the Montevideo Conference, while encouraging the 
development of the I.L.O.’s traditional activities in Latin America, 
endorsed the new policy of giving much greater prominence to 
field work. In the same year the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance of the United Nations was also launched. As soon as 
this was done, the I.L.O. sent two missions to Latin America to 
explain to governments the aims of the programme and the I.L.O.’s 
share in it. General agreements were quickly concluded or negotiated 
and, by 1 January 1952, 59 technical assistance projects (or nearly 
a third of all the I.L.O. projects) were completed, in course of 
execution, or in preparation in the Latin American countries. 

In 1959, 55 technical assistance projects (a third of the total 
number of I.L.O. projects) will be carried out in Latin America 
under the Expanded Programme; these projects account for a 
sum of $896,175 out of a total of $3,248,096. In addition to these 


11.L.0.: Freedom of Association and Conditions of Work in Venezuela, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 21 (Geneva, 1950). 

2Idem: Freedom of Association and Conditions of Work in Venezuela : 
Observations of the Government of Venezuela on the Report of the I.L.O. Mis- 
ston, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 21A (Geneva, 1951). 
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practical schemes, there are those that the Organisation finances 
out of the sums (still too small) allocated for this purpose in each 
of its annual budgets. In 1958, of 20 projects financed from regular 
I.L.O. technical assistance funds, five were concerned with Latin 
America. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the Latin American countries 
immediately grasped the extent to which their economic and social 
development could benefit from the infusion of experience and 
“know how”, which is what technical assistance amounts to. 
The employment of international experts on the spot and the 
granting of fellowships abroad to the nationals of the countries 
receiving technical assistance are now a permanent feature of the 
economic and social life of these countries. What is more, they 
themselves supply experts under the Expanded Programme, not 
only on the American Continent but overseas. 

It would be out of place here to list the technical assistance 
projects which have been or are being carried out by the I.L.O. 
in Latin America. These projects cover all the fields dealt with 
by the Organisation—manpower surveys, the organisation of 
employment services, vocational training and rehabilitation, 
industrial relations, co-operation and handicrafts, productivity, 
wages, social security, conditions of work, labour inspection and 
adininistration, and statistics. 

Among all these projects there is one which stands out, since 
it covers four Latin American countries and a number of inter- 
national organisations are involved in it. This is the so-called 
Andean Programme. Its aim is to integrate the 7 or 8 million 
Indians (the descendants of the inhabitants of the Inca Empire) 
into the national life of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. The 
International Labour Organisation is directing this programme with 
the participation of the United Nations, the F.A.O., U.N.E.S.C.O. 
and the W.H.O. with the help of U.N.I.C.E.F. It is run from about 
ten operational bases scattered over nearly 2,000 miles between 
the two ranges of the Andean Cordillera, at a height of about 
12,000 feet. Here, on the Andean High Plateau, live the bulk of 
these populations, who are still far from being fully integrated 
into the national life of their countries (of which they themselves 


1 For a general account of the I.L.O.’s technical assistance work see, 
inter alia: 1.L.0.: Technical Assistance, report presented to the International 
Labour Conference, 37th Session, Geneva, 1954 (Geneva, 1954) ; see also the 
annual reports of the Technical Assistance Bureau to the Technical Assis- 
tance Board of the United Nations Economic and Social Council and the 
annual reports of the Director-General to the International Labour Con- 
ference. For a summary of the technical assistance activities of the I.L.O. in 
Latin America in 1959 see Noticias de la O.I.T. (special number in Spanish 
commemorating the 40th anniversary of the I.L.O.) 
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were the first inhabitants). In active collaboration with officials of 
the countries concerned our experts and those of the other inter- 
national organisations taking part in this programme, teach 
them modern farming and stock-raising methods, build schools 
where children and adults (whose native languages are Aymara or 
Quechua) learn to read and write in Spanish ; they hold training 
courses for nurses’ helpers, social workers, assistant veterinarians, 
midwives, community leaders and co-operative managers; they 
establish training workshops, for which governments and employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations have generously contributed 
machinery and tools ; and, also with the help of the Indians, they 
build small clinics where our doctors and nurses provide medical 
care. In short, we try to point the way towards civilisation, and 
the Andean Indians have shown themselves eager to follow. The 
whole of this programme has been a stirring adventure and the 
prize of success will be the training of millions of efficient producers 
in agriculture, handicrafts and industry, who will form a market 
of some 8 million people with a far higher purchasing power. 
Already in the areas covered by our operational bases, food 
output has improved substantially in both quantity and quality. 
Already the first young Indians who have had an opportunity 
of learning a trade in a training workshop have found jobs in 
industry and mining, where they earn from 15 to 20 times more 
than their fathers and brothers. If more money can be made 
available for the Andean Programme in the near future, it will 
make a tremendous contribution to the economic and social 
development of these countries in the heart of Latin America. 


SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


I should now like to say a few words about the Organisation’s 
work in Latin America over the past 40 years and the influence 
it has had. Obviously there can be no question of casting a complete 
balance sheet with debts on one side and credits on the other, 
or of defining this influence with any precision. The pattern of 
society is so complex and there are so many divergent or conflicting 
forces that it is very difficult to pinpoint this influence by saying : 
“ These are the results we have obtained and these are the develop- 
ments we have caused.” Moreover, in the case of an international 
organisation, there is no point in a mental exercise of this kind, 
for the I.L.O. is what its member States want it to be and such 
successes as it has to its credit are of course the achievement of 
the governments, the employers’ and workers’ organisations and the 
peoples of Latin America, 
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Subject to these qualifications, it is possible to single out some 
of the achievements of the International Labour Organisation 
over the past 40 years. 


First of all, by highlighting the social problems common to 
all the Latin American countries—particularly by holding regional 
conferences and technical meetings—the I.L.O. has acted as a 
rallying point for all who are working for social progress in this 
part of the world. At first, when representatives of governments 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations found themselves 
sitting side by side, they had little or nothing in common, but with 
time they have moved closer together and this in turn has made 
for better understanding between the social classes in every country. 
By giving the employers’ and workers’ delegates an insight into 
social problems in different countries, it has helped to strengthen 
the cohesion of their newly developed organisations. It has made 
the workers more alive to their common interests and has helped 
in the task of unionising the masses. 

These are results which it is very difficult to express in statistical 
form, but they are nevertheless of major importance. 

The direct influence of the annual work of the International 
Labour Conference on social trends in Latin America is no easier 
to put into statistics, but it, too, is undeniable. Not only has the 
participation of Latin American delegates in the drafting, discussion 
and adoption of international labour instruments had a marked 
impact on the forces which mould social life but—most important 
of all—these international instruments themselves have left their 
stamp on the institutions, laws and regulations of Latin America 
concerned with every aspect of social life. 

As early as 1933 the delegate of the Colombian Government 
to the Seventh Pan-American Conference in Montevideo, Mr. José 
Camacho Carrefio, publicly acknowledged the Organisation’s in- 
fluence on social legislation in Latin America. He declared— 


Whatever provisions our legislations may contain for the defence and 
protection of the workers’ rights is due exclusively to Geneva. This can be 
verified by anybody who makes a retrospective study of the laws of our 
countries. He will find that whatever they contain that is wholesome, 
humane, equitable and just is derived from Geneva.* 


Quoting this flattering statement, Mr. Blelloch, who at the time 
was the I.L.O. official concerned with the application of Conventions, 
paid tribute to the progress made in labour legislation by the Latin 
American countries before the foundation of the I.L.O. He added— 


1Septima Conferencia internacional americana, Montevideo, 1933: 
Actas y Antecedentes, Quinta Comision, p. 16. 
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It can fairly be affirmed, however, that by far the most important part 
of Latin American labour legislation has been enacted since the foundation 
of the Organisation, under the direct inspiration of the standards laid down 
by the International Labour Conference, and in many cases after consultation 
with the technical services of the International Labour Office. The Organisa- 
tion can claim to have provided a powerful stimulus, to have supplied 
essential technical advice and information, and to have kept attention fixed 
upon the importance of strict enforcement and the means by which this can 
be secured. 


By 1 May 1959 the number of ratifications for all the Latin 
American countries was 450, or 24 per cent. of the total. Each year 
the Committee appointed by the International Labour Conference 
to review the application of these international instruments 
reports cases in which Latin American countries have amended 
their laws, regulations and practice to bring them into line with 
international standards. When I.L.O. officials and experts help 
the governments of Latin American countries to frame, supplement, 
or clarify their labour legislation and administration, they are also 
guided by the standards of the Conference, whether in the form of 
Conventions or Recommendations. 


If we now turn to some of the individual areas of social life in 
which the International Labour Organisation believes it has 


wielded some influence in the countries of Latin America, the 
two subjects which immediately come to mind are social security 
and the problems of the indigenous peoples. 

We have seen how the I.L.O. has devoted special attention to 
the questions of social security. These efforts seem to have produced 
tangible results for the good reason that the I.L.O. has found 
exceptionally fertile ground in Latin America. Since the passing 
of the Chilean Compulsory Social Insurance Act in 1924, there has 
been a phenomenal development of social security in this part of 
the world, to such an extent that it is in fact one of the key features 
of the social policy of the Latin American peoples. At each stage 
they have insisted on working in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The results are now apparent. 
It can be asserted with little fear of contradiction that hardly any 
Latin American social security scheme has not at one time or 
another been influenced by the Organisation’s research or other 
work. Few systems have not been inspired by the relevant I.L.O. 
instruments or designed, expanded or amended on the advice, 
or with the help, of I.L.O. officials or experts. In return, the 
Organisation’s experience and standards in the field of social 


1 D. H. BLEtLocu : “Latin America and the International Labour 
Standards ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, 
pp. 377-400. 
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security have been influenced by the ideals and the distinctive 
approach of the Latin American countries. For example, the idea 
of the direct provision of medical care to the sick and their families 
under a single properly organised scheme working in co-operation 
with official agencies is embodied in the very important Income 
Security and Medical Care Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at Philadelphia in 1944. Similarly, 
the Latin American delegates took a very active part in the pre- 
paratory work on the Social Security (Minimum Standards) 
Convention adopted by the Conference in 1952. 

This is not the place to dilate on the reasons for the growth of 
social security in Latin America or the co-operation between these 
countries and the I.L.O. in this particular field. I shall merely recall 
that the term “ social security ” itself seems to have been employed 
for the first time in the Latin American countries by Simon Bolivar 
in his famous Angostura speech. Defining the best possible form of 
government, he declared it to be “ the one which gives the maximum 
happiness, the maximum social security and the maximum political 
stability ”.1 

In dealing with the problem of the large indigenous populations 
which, though forming part of the Latin American peoples, have 
not yet been fully integrated into political, economic, social and 
cultural life, the International Labour Organisation feels it has 
made a definite contribution to the efforts being made to solve it. 
Since the early days of its existence, i.e. from 1926 onwards, it 
has shown its concern for the plight of the indigenous workers 
throughout the world and has adopted international Conventions 
regulating their employment and working conditions ?; and the 
question of the indigenous peoples of the American Continent was 


1Simon Botivar : Obras completas, 2nd edition, Vol. III (Havana, Lex, 
1950), p. 683. 

The work of the I.L.O. in Latin America in the field of social security 
between 1919 and 1952 is summarised in I.L.0.: Social Security : Achieve- 
ments and Future Policy, Report II, Fifth Conference of American States 
Members of the I.L.O., Petropolis, 1952 (Geneva, 1952); for the years 
1952-56 see the brief summary in I.L.0O.: Report of the Director-General, 
Sixth Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O., Havana, 1956 
(Geneva, 1956), pp. 80-83; for the years after 1956 see the annual reports 
of the Director-General to the International Labour Conference. 


2In April 1926 the Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided to appoint a 
committee of experts to fix international standards for the protection of 
indigenous workers. The Conference adopted four Conventions as a result of 
this committee’s work. These were the Forced Labour Convention, 1930; 
the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936 ; the Contracts of 
Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 ; and the Penal Sanc- 
tions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. 
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raised at the first American regional conference.1 Since then, the 
Organisation has steadily pursued its efforts to help these peoples.? 

By its surveys (the most important being the book Indigenous 
Peoples which appeared in 1953), by the meetings of its committees 
of experts specially appointed to study the problems of these 
peoples %, by its direct technical assistance under the Andean Pro- 
gramme * in collaboration with a number of other organisations, 
by its international standards, and particularly the Indigenous and 
Tribal Populations Convention and Recommendation, 1957 5, the 
International Labour Organisation feels that it has helped these 
countries towards solving the problem. The philosophy which 
has consistently guided the Organisation’s approach is in line with 
the ideas and desires of the Latin American countries. It can be 
expressed very simply. The I.L.O. has always believed that all the 
features of the Indian problem on the American Continent—and 
for that matter of the indigenous problem everywhere—are due to 
the fact that, as an I.L.O. report said twenty years ago, they form 
“the most backward and oppressed section of the population ” °, 
and not because they belong to a particular race. These questions 
must be considered “as part of the general social problems of the 
country ” and should be dealt with “rather from the angle of 
general reform than of action on behalf of any particular race ”.® 

This is why the field work of the I.L.O. and the other inter- 
national organisations—which amounts to speeding up the process 
of integration—is meaningless unless it is backed up by govern- 


1 Record of Proceedings, Labour Conference of the American States 
Which Are Members of the International Labour Organisation, Santiago, 
Chile, 1936, op. cit., Appendices, p. 290. 

2 For a summary of the I.L.O.’s work since 1926 see I.L.O. : Indigenous 
Peoples, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 35 (Geneva, 1953), pp. 582- 
614; and I.L.O. : Living and Working Conditions of Indigenous Populations 
in Independent Countries, Report VIII (1), International Labour Conference, 
39th Session, Geneva, 1956 (Geneva, 1955). 

3 See “ First Session of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, No. 1, July 1951, 
pp: 61-84, and “ The Second Session of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts on 

ndigenous Labour ”, ibid., Vol. LXX, No. 5, Nov. 1954, pp. 418-441. 

4 Many references are made to the Andean Programme in the documents 

—_— in the previous notes. See also Report of the Director-General, Sixth 

onference of American States Members of the I.L.O., op. cit., pp. 90-92 ; 
and International Survey of Programmes of Social Development (New York, 
United Nations, 1959), p. 74. Quite the fullest account of the Andean 
Programme so far is contained in an illustrated booklet of about 100 pages 
published by the I.L.O. in 1959 under the title The Andean Programme. 

5 For an analysis of these international instruments see Industry and 
Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, 1-15 July 1957, pp. 70-76; 
and International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 3, Sep. 1957, pp. 232-234. 

® Report of the Director of the International Labour Office, Second Labour 
Conference of American States Which Are Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, op. cit., p. 56. 
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ments, technical bodies, employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
and all sections of public opinion. It has no chance of succeeding 
unless it develops into a genuinely national policy and this in fact 
is the aim of the Andean Programme. 

I should like to be able to turn to other topics and to quote 
other details, particularly about our practical work. I should like, 
for example, to describe how in one factory a handful of I.L.O. pro- 
ductivity experts managed to increase output to a remarkable 
extent ; how, following a mission by a specialist on co-operation, 
an Agricultural Co-operatives Act was passed ; how the teaching 
of the I.L.O. vocational training instructors and the fellowships 
granted to supervisors and workers have led to higher standards 
of skill and rates of pay ; and how manpower surveys have been 
carried out and employment services organised. But a description 
of this kind would take up a whole book and would in any case be 
outside the scope of this article. 


CONCLUSION 


During the 40 years of its existence, the International Labour 
Organisation has, as I have tried very briefly to show, forged links 
of friendship and co-operation with the countries of Latin America 


which, I feel sure, will only grow stronger in the years that lie 
ahead. The fact that there has been growing appreciation of the 
I.L.O.’s work over the years is plain from the wholehearted support 
it has been given by its States Members in this part of the world, 
from the varied and valuable help it has found, from the number 
of times it has in turn been asked for assistance on all sides, and 
from the agreements it has negotiated with the various inter- 
American organisations.! I should now like, in conclusion, to 
emphasise how much our Organisation is aware, for its part, that 
in its day-to-day dealings with the governments and peoples of 
Latin America, it is helping, in its own way, to build up a new 
civilisation in this part of the world. 

In 1925 one of the shrewdest minds that Latin America has 
produced, José Carlos Mariategui, wrote— 

A Spanish-American outlook is evolving. A continent and a race are 
coming into being. The Western alluvium in which our embryonic Spanish- 
American or Latin-American culture is developing. ..has not succeeded in 
merging with the soil on which it was deposited by the colonisation of the 
Americas.? 


Brazil, 1952 (Geneva, 1952), pp. 141-142. 
2 Mundial (Lima), Sixth Year, No. 255, 1 May 1925. 


1 On this subject see I.L.0. : Report of the Director-General, Fifth Confer- 
ence of American States Members of the International Labour Organisation, 
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Thirty-four years later there are good grounds for stating that 
we are witnessing the birth of this new outlook, the appearance 
of a new type of man who combines the ancient culture of the 
West with the exuberant forces welling up from the profusion of 
nature and the profoundly different Indian civilisation. 

The melting-pot of these nations is bringing about a remarkable 
fusion of races ; the stage the process has reached varies from one 
country to another, but there can be no going back and the Latin 
American of tomorrow will be free from the racial prejudices of 
his ancestors. The youthful republics of Latin America have been 
in existence for a bare 150 years, and already they are forging 
ahead and developing their own distinctive forms of political and 
social organisations. The technical innovations of the western 
industrial revolution reached Latin America with a time-lag of 
30 or 40 years ; but they have now been assimilated and are being 
exploited boldly to develop the Latin American economy and tap 
the continent’s vast resources. The works of its poets and artists 
and the songs of its peoples reveal a unique love of mankind and of 
nature. The Guatemalan novelist, Miguel Angel Asturias, once 
said that “ the true hero of Latin America is Nature ”. I personally 
would say that this hero is the Latin American man who, under 
our eyes, is awakening to his potentialities, his strength and his 
originality. 

The International Labour Organisation is proud to take part 
in its own way in the struggle of these new peoples with the tremen- 
dous forces that remain to be overcome. This struggle has only 
just begun and, in economic and social terms alone, the difficulties 
are formidable. They include a chronic shortage of capital, depend- 
ence on overseas markets, shortage of skilled labour, inflation, the 
existence side by side of obsolete and modern industries, urban 
overcrowding, rural poverty, a race between the increase in produc- 
tion and the highest rate of population growth in the world, under- 
nourishment, bad hygiene and illiteracy. And this is far from being 
the end of the list! But the countries of Latin America will be 
equal to the challenge, provided they do not give way in their 
darker hours to the temptation to overlook the individual and to 
set aside those liberties without which they would betray their 
true destiny. 

Whatever happens, the peoples of Latin America should 
realise that the International Labour Organisation, which has built 
up so many links with them over the past 40 years, will always be 
at their side in the years ahead in helping to bridge the gulf between 
the Indian and the Negro on the one hand and the white man on 
the other, between the worker on the land and the worker in the 
towns, between the poor and the rich, in helping them to abolish 
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poverty, create higher standards of well-being and establish social 
justice. These are the enduring aims of the Organisation and they 
correspond to the ideals of Latin American civilisation and to the 
genius of its peoples. If it succeeds in achieving this ideal, it will 
serve as an example for the whole world and will bring about what 
Simon Bolivar prophesied for the greater Colombia of his day, 
but which I can apply to the whole of Latin America: “ Already 
I see my country seated on the throne of freedom, holding in its 
hand the sceptre of justice, crowned with glory and displaying to 
the old world the majesty of the new.” 


1Speech by Bolivar to the Angostura Congress in Obras completas, 
op. cit., p. 696. 


Women under India’s Community 
Development Programme 


by 
Parimal Das 


Director, Women’s Programme, Ministry of Community Development, 
Government of India 


The Community Development Programme launched by the 
Government of India in October 1952+ was from the start firmly based 
on the principle that the villagers themselves should be encouraged to 
take an active part in planning and executing the projects designed 
to improve their own living conditions, for earlier experience had 
proved that “no plan can have any chance of success unless the 
millions of small farmers in the country accept its object, share in its 
making, regard it as their own and are prepared to make the sacrifices 
necessary for implementing it ”. 

In the article that follows, Miss Parimal Das, who ts responsible for 
the aspects of the Community Development Programme affecting 
women, shows how the support of India’s women has been enlisted for 
the programme within the framework of their traditional role in 
village society, and how the programme is slowly but surely changing 
this role to the benefit both of the women themselves and of the village 
community. 


THE NEED FOR WOMEN’S PARTICIPATION IN THE 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


WHEN in October 1952 the Community Projects Administration 

was set up in the Government of India to be the spearhead of 
a nation-wide organisation for rural development, the question of 
a special development programme for women and children was 
overlooked in the preoccupation with urgent priority questions 
such as the improvement of agricultural production. 


1 See “ Rural Development in India”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954, p. 452. Also “ An Indian Experiment in 
Rural Development: The Etawah Pilot Project”, ibid., Vol. LXVIII, 
Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1953, p. 393. 
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Some two or three years later, however, it began to be felt, 
although somewhat vaguely, that this neglect of women in the work 
of community development was probably affecting the progress of 
the whole programme. In some areas the work went more slowly 
than had been anticipated. Gradually it was realised that women 
have a real role in the decisions made, even regarding agricultural 
problems such as the use of fertilisers and improved seed. 

In the words of an old peasant woman: “ Society is like a cart ; 
it has two wheels. And when one wheel is broken, the cart cannot 
go. If you leave women illiterate and backward, your cart of 
society will have a broken wheel and will not go forward.” 

Thus a programme for women and children was conceived as 
an afterthought. In the beginning hardly any attempt was made 
either to define clearly its aims and objectives, or to indicate 
specifically how it was to be related to the community development 
programme as a whole. It was, however, decided that in some of 
the blocks 1, where more intensive development programmes were 
being started, there should be three women workers in addition to 
the dozen or so male extension workers. One of these was to be 
called a social education organiser and the other two “ Gram 
Sevikas ”, corresponding to the male village-level workers or 
“Gram Sevaks ”.? 

Gradually, as these men and women started working in the 
field, the processes of correlation and co-ordination of the women’s 
programme with the rest of the community development programme 
began to emerge clearly. But this was done more by trial and error 
than by any conscious experimentation or application of a recog- 
nised technique. 

The following incident that took place recently in a village will 
illustrate this point : 


The male village worker came to see the woman worker one 
day to see how she was getting along. He confided some of his 
problems, too. It seems that the village had been quite a puzzle 
to him. The farmers had been willing to install demonstration plots 
to test improved wheat seeds and the use of different fertilisers. 
The demonstration itself had been a success but had never pro- 
gressed beyond the experimental stage. The worker had even 
offered to bring the seeds to the village so that the farmers would 


1 The block is the territorial unit of development. As defined in India’s 
Second Five Year Plan, each project area is divided into three development 
blocks consisting of about 100 villages with a population of 60,000 to 70,000 
and covering an area of some 150 to 170 square miles. 

2 These names are derivatives of “ Seva” (service), the former meaning 
a woman and the latter a man who serves a “ Gram ” (village). 
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not have to make a journey, but no-one bought them, no-one even 
asked about them. 

This gave the woman worker an idea. The women of the village 
had vegetable seeds germinating in pots and the next day she 
added to these pots. She planted the improved wheat seeds in 
one pot and the “desi” (country) variety in another. Then she 
planted similar pots with and without fertiliser. The pots were 
named and assumed personalities, and the women watched them 
as they would a race. They even invited some of the elders among 
the cultivators to pick the winner, but it was really obvious to 
everyone what improved seed and fertiliser could do. 

This village is now saturated 100 per cent. with both fertiliser 
and improved seeds. How much is due to the demonstration 
plots started by the village worker and how much to the demon- 
stration pots planted by the woman worker will never be known ; 
but being a woman, I have my suspicions ! 


It began, therefore, to be realised more and more that any 
improvement in standard of living has to start from the home, and 
no-one would deny that it is the woman who sets the standard of 
the home. The community consists of families as units; the 
standard of living of the community therefore depends on the 
level of living attained by each family. This level is determined 
by the way the woman runs the home, the kind of food she prepares, 
the degree of knowledge, skill and care she brings to bear upon her 
duties and responsibilities as the mistress of the family. Any 
programme for the improvement of health and sanitation, for 
improved diet or better care of the cattle, a vaccination drive or 
a campaign against flies, will fail unless the active co-operation of 
the woman, as the mistress in the house, is secured. 

It became evident that the community development programme 
will succeed to the extent that the village woman is helped to 
acquire this knowledge and skill to be a good wife, a wise mother, 
a competent housewife, and a responsible member of the village 
community. 


WoMEN’S PROGRAMME : ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


The women’s and children’s programme is being carried out in 
over 2,000 blocks in the country. There are approximately 16,000 
“Mahila Mandals ” (women’s organisations) all over the country 
with nearly 2 million members. The contents of the programme 
fall under the following broad headings : 


(1) Mother and children care. 
(2) Health and sanitation—both personal and environmental. 
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(3) Agriculture and allied practices—such as kitchen gardens, 
care of cattle, poultry, filling of compost pits, etc. 

(4) Economic programme (both for saving and supplementing 
family income), such as rural arts and crafts and village industries, 
e.g. spinning, basketry, weaving, etc. 

(5) Community organisations for women (Mahila Mandals) and 
for nursery and pre-school children (Balwadi) ; children’s clubs; etc. 

(6) Adult education and literacy. 

(7) Home management, including budgeting as well as order- 
liness and beauty in the home. 

(8) Recreational and cultural programmes for women and 
children. 


Although the programme for women and children forms part 
of the total programme for community development and, as such, 
is the responsibility of the whole team of extension workers under 
the leadership of the Block Development Officer, the following 
women workers are specifically appointed for the women’s and 
children’s programme in a block : 

(1) One woman social education organiser (now designated 
“ Mukhya Sevika ” meaning the chief woman extension worker). 


(2) Two Gram Sevikas. 

(3) One lady health visitor in the primary health centre (which 
includes three to seven maternity beds for emergency cases). 

(4) Four midwives, one at the primary health centre and the 
others at the three sub-centres. 

The Mukhya Sevikas were originally trained along with their 
male counterparts, with some variations in the course for women 
trainees. But this proved to be inadequate and now a separate 
syllabus has been drawn up giving emphasis to such items of 
training—both practical and theoretical—as will enable them to 
cater to the needs and interests of women and children. This 
training is now to be given to women in separate training centres. 

Training for Gram Sevikas lasts one year. In the course field- 
work is related to the theoretical syllabus on the one hand and to 
practical functions and duties on the other. Home visits, village 
contacts and practice in the conduct of various activities which 
fall within the scope of the community development and welfare 
extension programme are given due emphasis. 


ROLES AND STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE PROGRAMME 


Women in India have played an important part in the social 
life and the history of their country, in every branch of national 
3 
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activity from higher learning to valour on the battlefield. But 
it is their unobtrusive work in the humble homes, in the remote 
villages or in the larger communities, that has moulded the nation. 

It was once said of the Indian village woman that “ she lives 
in her own time in the rhythm of her own history, which does not 
quite keep time with the clocks of the twentieth century ”. But 
today we are passing rapidly through various phases of transition. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who brought about a dramatic change 
among the women of India, when, at his bidding, they came out 
in large numbers from the shelter of their homes to take their part 
in the struggle for India’s freedom. Once the old shackles were 
removed, it was no longer possible to put them back, at least not 
in the same way as before. 

Any programme for the village woman has to take into account 
her various roles in life. The most significant one she plays is that 
in relation to her family, i.e. as wife and mother. Secondly, the 
village woman is not only a member of her own family, but also 
of the village family or community. Directly or indirectly, indi- 
vidually and more so through the family, she influences and is 
influenced by the community to which she and her family belong. 
Thirdly, in the village community, particularly in the agricultural 
community, the woman is also a producer or a wage earner. Lastly, 
a woman is also an individual in her own right : she has to fulfil 
certain needs and aspirations of her own in order to live an effective 
and satisfying life. 

The main objective, therefore, of this programme is to help 
the village woman to develop an understanding of her roles and 
responsibilities in order to affect all the different aspects of her 
life and all her roles, and to help her to meet the peculiar needs 
and interests falling under each of the following four heads: 


(1) woman and the family ; 
(2) woman and the community ; 
(3) woman as a producer ; 

(4) woman as an individual. 


Woman and the Family 


In the hierarchy of the family, especially in the joint family? 
characteristic of India, the woman with the superior status—for 
instance the grandmother or the mother-in-law, who is higher in 
social rank than the mother or the wife—makes all the vital deci- 


a By joint family is meant one in which the parents live as heads of the 
family with the married sons and their families. It includes widows and 
orphans who are related to the family and have no-one of their own to look 
after them. 
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sions for the family in regard to education, health, food, occupation 
and religious practices. The young mother has very little say in 
the matter of bringing up her children. She has to depend on the 
knowledge and experience of the grandmother or the mother-in- 
law. The village worker, therefore, has to use all her tact and 
caution in approaching the family if she wants to teach the mother 
something about child care. She has, first of all, to win the con- 
fidence and the concurrence of the older woman in whatever she 
tries to teach the young mother. 

As inter-personal relationships are important for creating the 
right kind of atmosphere for the home and the family, the mistress 
of the house has the responsibility for the welfare of each member 
of the family. The village woman worker has to watch unobtrusive- 
ly these relationships within the family so that she may know 
where and when the mistress of the family needs her help and 
guidance. She has to be very careful not to get involved in “ taking 
sides ” in cases of conflict. 


Woman and the Community 


All down the ages, as civilisation has progressed, man has 
contributed his share towards providing better homes and dis- 
covering new ways of improving life. He has been expected to 
contribute both as a member of a family and as an individual, that 
is, both as a husband and father, and as a citizen. Woman, on the 
other hand, has been expected to make her contribution almost 
entirely in one sphere—as a wife and mother—and within one 
area of life—in the home and family. 

As a result, now that the village woman is being asked to play 
her role in the community she is unable to respond to the call 
rightly or adequately, because she is neither trained nor equipped 
to understand or undertake what it involves. 

Society should not only recognise the unique contribution of 
woman as wife and mother, but should also help in her tasks, which 
cannot be carried out effectively without the aid and co-operation 
of the whole community. The family she creates and the home 
she looks after, the food she prepares and the education her children 
receive, all are determined and moulded by forces prevailing out- 
side the home and the family, i.e. in the community, the State and 
even the world. 

But this is not the only responsibility the community owes to 
a woman. It has to help her to develop her role as a citizen by 
giving her opportunities for service and for sharing tasks and 
responsibilities with other members of the community in accordance 
with her interests and abilities. This is what is being attempted 
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in the community development programme ; by organising women’s 
groups, running training centres and taking up responsibilities as 
presidents and secretaries of committees, by election to develop- 
ment committees and village Panchayats! with particular responsi- 
bility for the women’s and children’s programme, women are 
helped to play their effective role as members of the community 
and to take up their share of duties and responsibilities for the 
betterment of village life. 

It is through her concern for the home and the family that the 
village woman may be expected to widen her field of interest and 
extend it to the village family. For example, community develop- 
ment programmes regarding food supply, sanitation, maternity 
and child welfare, care of cattle and poultry, are matters in which 
the woman is most likely to be competent and experienced, having 
looked after all these matters in her own home. 


What happened in Lakhawa may serve to illustrate this point. 
Lakhawa is a hamlet with a population of 150 situated nine miles 
from Chatterpura, Kotah. Last year the villagers sold a large 
amount of wheat and paddy, which they had grown for the first 
time, while these crops failed in the neighbouring areas for lack of 
rain. 

The villagers of Lakhawa used to keep cattle and roam about 
in search of pastures. They earned their living by selling milk 
and milk products, and firewood which they collected from the 
jungle. They never practised agriculture and the land remained 
fallow. When the trainees of the Kotah Extension Training Centre 
came to Lakhawa, they found that an old tank existed in the 
village ; but it was silted up owing to neglect and water seeped 
through its crumbling walls. Nobody knew when this tank had 
been constructed, and the villagers had not realised its full value. 

The trainees held a series of discussions with the villagers on 
the better utilisation of the tank water. Bali, a middle-aged 
woman, took great interest in these discussions and with her help 
the trainees persuaded the villagers to undertake the necessary 
repairs. The villagers and the trainees worked together, cleared 
out the silt, mended the walls, and stopped the leakage of water. 
Soon the tank was full of rain water. The villagers reclaimed the 
fallow land; seeds and fertilisers were supplied by the block 
authorities ; and as a result the first paddy and wheat crop was 
sold for Rs. 8,000. 


1 The Panchayat, or village council, is now a statutory body with 
elected representatives of the village people responsible for the welfare and 
development of the village. 
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When the village was visited recently, the villagers were 
constructing new huts. A primary school with 20 children was 
functioning with the help of the male trainees. The women trainees 
of Kotah were organising a Balwadi for pre-school children. 

Bali told me that she was keen that the children should learn 
to read and write. They wanted to organise a Mahila Mandal, 
but first they intended to build houses and settle down, for they 
need not live like nomads any more. 

In the new life that has just dawned in this little hamlet, one 
can see the figure of this remarkable woman, Bali, hovering over it 
like the guardian angel, bringing the light of her wisdom and the 
strength of her courage and enthusiasm. The tank is named after 
her and no-one is prouder and busier than Bali helping her village 
family to blaze a new trail and find a new way of life. 


Group Activities ; Mahila Mandals. 


Although much has to be learnt individually, a great deal can 
be learnt more effectively only in and through a group. Besides, 
as community uplift has to be achieved by community effort, it is 
essential that women’s groups be organised for collective action. 

Women’s centres, such as Mahila Mandals, can be the agency 
for planning, developing and executing programmes for women 
and children. The whole process often starts with a “ Bhajan 
Mandali” + where women occasionally get together to sing 
Bhajans. Guided carefully, these Bhajan Mandalis are developing 
into proper women’s centres. In the beginning, after the women 
have been singing for a while, some interesting topic is introduced 
by the extension worker ; actual problems and illustration from 
their personal experience are often used as a “ spring-board ” or 
“talking point ” to start discussion. 

For example, when visiting such a Bhajan Mandali in Bargarh 
village an extension worker noticed that one of the women was 
carrying a baby who had obviously been suffering from burns ; 
she started a very lively discussion regarding the precautions to 
be taken against burns, the risks to be avoided, and the simple, 
effective and quickly available first-aid and home remedies for 
burns and scalds before medical help arrives. 

Stimulated by each other (even to the point of healthy com- 
petition), profiting from each other’s experience and co-operating 
with one another, these centres can very well be the agency for 
community development work. It is neither possible nor 
economical, in terms of time, energy and personnel, for the exten- 
sion worker to visit all the homes frequently and to help the 


r Bhajan=religious hymns and chants ; Mandali=a group. 
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women to learn things individually. Most of their needs and 
interests, their problems and difficulties, are common to other 
women and it is therefore an advantage to discuss them in a group 
and to let the group suggest possible solutions and decide on a plan 
of action. This is the only way in which the extension worker can 
hope to get through her heavy programme. 

Moreover certain activities in this programme may require 
concerted action: for example, keeping the village well clean and 
free from contamination by seepage of dirty water. Unless all 
the women realise that no-one should be allowed to bathe, or wash 
clothes and utensils near the well, and that all of them should take 
the responsibility to carry this programme through, one or a few 
individuals will be powerless to do anything. Vaccination may 
provide another example. Recently, in a village called Fulia, 
when one mother refused to have her child vaccinated, others 
insisted that in the interest of the community she should be obliged 
to do so, for if her child caught smallpox the whole community 
would be endangered. 

In Indian villages people are not accustomed to taking decisions 
individually. It is either the family or the caste or the village 
elders that take them. So, if groups are formed around a common 
interest, or around a project that has a common appeal, making 
group decisions is not too difficult. This will result in developing 
different kinds of group activities for the common good of the 
people, and this will be the real objective of a Mahila Mandal. 
Training in voluntary leadership is designed to make people respond 
to the challenge of group work. As has been said, “ coming together 
is a beginning, keeping together is a progress, working together is 
a success ”. 

No programme for village people that involves changes and 
new ways can succeed unless the people themselves understand, 
wish for and work for such a programme for the betterment of 
their life. Women, being more ignorant and therefore more con- 
servative, are more prejudiced and less inclined to accept change 
or put their trust in new things. 

In order to involve any group in a programme, a few leaders 
have to be won over at the start. Some of the more progressive 
women in the village who are likely to be convinced first, and who 
are also capable of being leaders, are given opportunities to have 
practical experience of working in the programme under the 
guidance of the Gram Sevika and the Mukhya Sevika. 


Volunteer Workers and Village Leadership. 


One of the greatest difficulties of this programme is the shortage 
of fully trained women workers. This shortage is made up for by 
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securing the services of the local women in the village. In Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, the states have adopted a scheme whereby 
the Mukhya Sevika is assisted not only by the two Gram Sevikas 
but also by 15 or 20 such local volunteers. Besides practical 
training on the job, these village women are given short training 
and orientation courses, usually in camps. 

This system of securing assistance of progressive local village 
women is now almost universal. Often they receive a small honor- 
arium for their services. But what is more essential is the constant 
supervision and guidance they need, not only for their day-to-day 
work, but also in order to develop their leadership fully so that 
they will be able to take over the entire responsibility for pro- 
grammes, when the community development programme is over. 

To increase the number as well as the strength of the leaders, 
it is necessary to increase the percentage of literacy amongst women, 
as well as to develop the understanding of the masses. The per- 
centage of literacy amongst women is still very low. Further, 
the number of girls who have attained a high-school standard is 
extremely small in the country. Apart from other difficulties, the 
dearth of high schools for girls, particularly in rural areas, has been a 
major obstacle. To make a beginning it has now been suggested that 
at least one high school providing free tuition to poor girls and with 
hostel accommodation, should be opened in each block. 

Another factor retarding the programme for women is lack of 
interest on the part of the village women themselves, and insufficient 
awakening amongst them. Great efforts have still to be made for 
some time to educate village women and kindle their enthusiasm 
for development programmes. 

Besides these official women workers, another group of non- 
official ones are giving their services for the welfare of women and 
children. These are the members of the State Social Welfare 
Advisory Boards, which work under a central body called the 
Central Social Welfare Board, set up under the Union Ministry 
of Education, and with governmental funds at their disposal. 

For the last one-and-a-half years, the programme for women 
and children in some blocks has been co-ordinated with that of 
these boards. In each of the blocks in question a Project Imple- 
mentation Committee is set up consisting of the women members 
of the Welfare Advisory Boards living in the area and official 
representatives of the community development officers. This 
committee is responsible for drawing up the programme, which 
is approved by the Block Development Committee. 

The chairmen and members of the State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards and the Project Implementation Committees have unique 
opportunities for leadership and service and are given their due 
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status and recognition not only by the village people but also by 
the officials. 


Woman as a Producer 


In all ancient civilisations a wife was valued in terms of her 
ability to work for the family, particularly in agricultural or 
nomadic communities. Even today, in poorer communities, when 
a wife can help to supplement the family income by earning some- 
thing her status goes up. Moreover, this paves the way for further 
freedom. For instance, in a certain village the men did not want 
the women to go out to the women’s centre to learn cutting and 
sewing. The woman extension worker, during her home visits, 
taught some of these women to cut out and sew men’s shirts. 
When they presented these shirts to their husbands, all opposition 
to their leaving home to go to the centre broke down. Similarly 
a daughter-in-law who can learn a new craft and perhaps sell her 
products in the village market, or exhibit them in the village fair, 
immediately attains a higher status in the eyes of the family, and 
even the mother-in-law has to admit this fact, if only tacitly. 

Amongst the people in the lower income group the woman 
works side by side with the man, sowing and reaping, building 
roads and houses, cutting wood and tending the cattle, spinning 
and weaving, pounding rice or pressing oil ; and thus where the 
woman has shared the economic duties with the man, and has 
helped him to earn a living, she has played a significant role in 
that community. Social status and rights and privileges are 
inextricably tied up with economic status and these in their turn 
affect the legal status of a person. 

The village woman, therefore, should be helped to play her 
role as a producer or a wage earner more effectively and thereby 
secure a more significant social and economic status. 


Agriculture and Allied Pursuits. 


Agricultural economy is based on family labour in countries 
like India. Women in the villages have always taken part in 
agricultural labour, either on their own property or as hired workers, 
both part time and full time. Women are compelled to work at 
this economic level in order to save labour costs and supplement 
the slender earnings of the men. The proportion of female labour 
among agricultural wage earners varies appreciably from state to 
state. 

The statistics in the accompanying table are enlightening, for 
they show the importance of women in the economy of village life. 
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POPULATION ACCORDING TO LIVELIHOOD CATEGORIES, 
CENSUS OF INDIA, 1951! 


Population (in millions) 


Sector and livelihood 
Male | Female | Total 


Agricultural ? : 
Cultivation of land wholly or mainly 
owned 
Cultivation of land wholly or mainly 
unowned 
Agricultural labour 
Agricultural rent 


Non-agricultural : 
Production other than cultivation . 
Commerce 
Transport 
Other services and miscellaneous sources 


1 Excluding 13.5 million persons in the Punjab for whom details are not 
ts. 


Women do not undertake the heavier tasks such as ploughing 
but take an important part in sowing, transplanting, harvesting, 
weeding, threshing, manuring and field irrigation, and also at times 
in terracing. Increased knowledge of modern agricultural methods 


is necessary, and indeed the five-year plans are catering for this, 
making provision for the urgent need to improve technical know- 
ledge and keeping women in the rural areas instead of allowing 
them to migrate to industrial centres. 


Industries. 


A certain amount of economic independence is an absolute 
prerequisite for full, responsible citizenship and membership of the 
village community, and for recognition as such. The status of 
women as citizens of the village and their ability to execute the 
corresponding functions have suffered mainly because of their 
economic dependence. 

Recognising this, the Ministry of Community Development has 
been laying increasing emphasis on economic programmes for 
women. Programmes both for saving family income, e.g. by 
preserving food, growing vegetables in kitchen gardens, making 
their own garments, etc., as well as for improving production 
methods, e.g. in spinning, weaving and the making of mats, baskets, 
fishing nets, etc., are being encouraged in every block. 

In the recently published report of the Working Group on 
Industrial Co-operatives it is stated that in appreciation of the 


85.1 82.2 167.3 
16.2 15.4 31.6 
22.4 22.4 44.8 
2.4 2.9 5.3 
20.0 17.6 37.6 
11.2 10.1 21.3 
3.1 2.5 5.6 
22.7 20.3 43.0 
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fact that the active participation of women in productive efforts 
must precede any radical change in the social and economic struc- 
ture of the society, attempts are being made for the establishment 
of women’s industrial co-operatives in a number of states. In 
Bombay, for example, there are 51 women’s co-operatives ; in 
Madras, 35 ; in Andhra, 32 ; and in Tripura, 7.1 

In Andhra the Registrar of Co-operative Societies sanctions, 
from the annual grants placed at his disposal by the government, 
subsidies up to 50 per cent. of the cost of equipment. In Madras 
stipends are given to members and the cost of machines and raw 
materials and instructors is met by the government. The govern- 
ment of West Bengal has recently appointed three women co- 
operative organisers, and such staff already exists on a limited scale 
in other states (Madras, Andhra Pradesh, etc.). The Working 
Group on Industrial Co-operatives recommended state governments 
to review this aspect of women’s co-operatives and extend the 
necessary incentives and concessions in the form of financial help, 
premises, tools and equipment, services of managerial staff in 
the initial stages, preferential purchases of the products of these 
societies, etc.” 

The Khadi Commission (which is concerned with the promotion 
of home spinning and weaving) is assisting “ Ambar Charkha ” ? 
programmes for women; the National Small Scale Industries 
Corporation has sponsored the scheme of selling sewing machines 
on the instalment basis ; and the manufacturers of “ Usha ” sewing 
machines have not only sold machines on the hire-purchase system 
but provided instructors to train village women in simple tailoring 
and machine sewing. This has proved to be one of the most success- 
ful programmes for women. 


Handicrafts. 


To comprehend the role woman plays in the craft expressions 
of village life, it has to be recognised that she fulfils two functions, 
often simultaneously—one as a member of a family unit for craft 
production (e.g. in weaving or pottery) and an integral element in 
folk economy, and the other as a creator of craft art such as the 


1 Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India: Report of 
the Working Group on Industrial Co-operatives (July 1958), pp. 88-89. 

* The Ambar Charkha is an improved home spinning unit capable of 
handling cotton from the carding to the reeling stage. It is a four-spindle 
spinning frame estimated to cost about Rs. 100 per unit and capable of 
ing about six hanks of 20-24’s counts of cotton yarn in a day of eight 

ours. The propagation of about 2.5 million units in the Second Five-Year 
Plan is part of the Government of India’s efforts to promote small decentra- 
lised units of economic activity and thus relieve unemployment. 
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tracing of “ alpana” or “ rangoli” + on floors and walls on cere- 
monial occasions. 

In the field of textiles, woman’s contribution has been mainly in 
certain types of embroidery and needlework, e.g. “kantha” patch- 
work blankets in Bengal, “ phulkari” or flowered embroidery in 
Punjab, patchwork in Kangra and Chamba and “torans” or 
bead curtains in Saurashtra. 

“ Tie-dyeing ” * is another craft where women’s work is out- 
standing in Rajasthan and Madura for example. More women are 
now being trained for designing and in some states women are 
playing important roles as designers attached to big textile concerns. 

In certain regions, especially in the north-eastern parts of 
India, weaving is essentially a woman’s job, and spinning is done 
mostly by women all over the country. Doll-making is another 
popular craft amongst women. 


Woman as an Individual 


The individual in India has always been secondary in impor- 
tance to the family. A society based on the demands of a rigid 
form of community life implies considerable sacrifice on the part 
of its members, both men and women. In the structure of a joint 
family, where three or four generations may live under one roof, 


the elders invariably dominate. 

This is the reason why women have accepted their restricted 
role in life with such readiness. While such a system has frequently 
been hard on or even unfair to the individual, its advantages have 
also been considezable for it has provided the greatest possible 
security for the clan and the family. Illness, loneliness, loss of 
parents, unemployment, widowhood, physical handicaps and old 
age are not problems of the same magnitude in a group as in the 
single family unit. The joint family, however imperfectly, gives 
shelter and protection to all. Relations always have a home to go 
to in times of trouble, the old never feel useless and abandoned, 
and living expenses are greatly reduced by the common roof and 
kitchen. 

The joint family, moreover, since it is a self-sufficient unit, can 
neither be shaken nor disrupted by political upheavals, a factor 
that was of the utmost importance in medieval times. This combi- 
nation of clan self-sufficiency and the individual’s attitude towards 


1“ Alpana” and “rangoli” are the free-hand tracing of traditional 
designs in either rice-powder or a mixture of powders of rice, gram, etc., or 
home-made paints. 

2 An elaborate process which consists in tying up small portions of the 
fabric to be dyed so tightly that they do not absorb colour when the material 


is dipped. 
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the family and his habits of self-sacrifice have always been, and 
continue to be, a factor for the greatest possible social strength 
and solidarity. 

As it is almost instinctive for a woman to efface herself for the 
sake of her family, especially for her children, her needs to develop 
as an individual and as a person are almost entirely overlooked by 
society. People forget—and so, perhaps, does the woman herself— 
that she, too, has certain physical, intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual needs that should be satisfied. 

The village woman, however, overburdened with all her home 
and family responsibilities over and above her task of helping 
her husband in the field or at the loom, has very little chance for 
personal development, especially for her cultural and spiritual life. 

The woman extension worker, aware of these different aspira- 
tions of the village woman, provides opportunities for fulfilling 
them through appropriate educational, cultural and recreational 
programmes. These, of course, vary according to the age and 
interests of different groups of women. 

Almost everywhere village women are utterly ignorant about 
their rights and privileges as citizens of the new Republic and 
welfare state of India. It is the duty of the woman extension 
worker as well as other block staff to prepare carefully-thought-out 
programmes to teach both men and women the meaning of inde- 
pendence and democracy and the responsibilities of the citizen in 
a free democracy. They have to be told about such legislation as the 
Sarda Bill (prevention of early marriage), the Hindu Code Bill 
(rights of property and divorce for women) and others that par- 
ticularly affect women. The extension worker explains why this 
legislation has been formulated and passed ; she encourages the 
village women to discuss its pros and cons and to try to assess its 
merits and possible consequences; for without this the legislation 
will be meaningless to them and they will have no incentive to 
abide by it. 

The village woman is being helped to realise that rights and 
privileges imply certain obligations and responsibilities. She has 
to recognise first what advantages and benefits she receives from 
the community, such as roads and transport, the post office and the 
police, schools and medical aid, food and water supply, etc. This 
helps to convince her that in return she must do certain things for 
the community. 

The extension worker also teaches the village woman what 
having a vote means, why one should vote and how one should do 
it, without, of course, making any attempt to canvass for any 
particular party. In a democracy the right to vote is a serious 
responsibility anywhere and in any circumstances; but it is 
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infinitely more so when the people exercising it are uneducated and 
illiterate. A heavy burden of responsibility therefore falls on the 
extension worker, whose duty it is to teach village women how to 
be worthy citizens. 


CHANGES IN THE CIvIc, SOCIAL AND Economic STATUS OF WOMEN 


At the last annual session of the Indian National Congress, 
the role of women in shaping the new destiny of India was one of 
the vital points emphasised by the President of the Congress. 
In his presidential address he said : “ There is also greater conscious- 
ness of the need for women being given a larger share of responsi- 
bilities in the affairs of the country.” Shmt. Indira Gandhi’, 
the President-Elect, presiding over the Women’s Convention of 
the Indian National Congress said : “ Women today have a twofold 
responsibility—one domestic and the other of developing the 
country.” 

In a recent article, Mr. Davenport, Director of Employment 
Exchanges, Government of India, has indicated how women are 
gaining in status and recognition as they take to new professions 
to help the family and new tasks to help the development pro- 
grammes of the nation. Mr. Davenport writes as follows : 


There is, of course, a very right and proper recognition throughout the 
country that the normal career for women is that of motherhood and home- 
making. The arguments for and against women taking up careers are no 
less frequently heard in India than in any other modern State. Generally 
speaking, the thinking of the average man on this subject in India, as else- 
where, tends to be conservative and that of the women progressive, but the 
conservatism is being rapidly changed into acceptance and implementation 
of the constitutional rights of women, resulting in a balanced and sensible 
attitude towards this question. Public opinion in urban areas is thus in no 
way different on the subject of careers for women than it is in any other 
modern State. In rural areas, of course, the question hardly arises, because 
nearly all women in India’s villages are working women. In addition, they 
attend to their domestic tasks and the bringing up of children. In urban 
areas, there are occasional enthusiastic stirrings of public opinion. It is 
gratifying to note that a large number of women are taking part in the 
various activities of the Community Development Schemes all over India, 
as a result of which the women are also discarding the secluded life and 
coming forward to share the responsibilities of the Welfare State along with 
the men.? 


The great changes in social customs that are taking place 
also deserve to be mentioned in this connection. The evidence is 
to be found in the fact that women do come out of their homes 
now to take part in group activities, that more girls are going to 
1 Shmt. is the abbreviation for “ Shrimati ”, meaning “ Mrs.” 

2“ Careers for Women ”, in Women on the March, Feb. 1958. 
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school, that women are coming out of “ purdah ” (or seclusion 
within their homes) and learning new crafts other than their 
families’ hereditary occupation, and that they are participating 
in village functions that cut across caste lines. 

Two examples will serve as illustrations. In Rajasthan a long 
earth dam has just been built. This dam was the product of “ Shram 
Dan ”—that is “the gift of labour ”—of 8,000 village men and 
3,000 village women. 

Of the 22 women in a camp for volunteer workers one was a 
“ Harijan ” (i.e. a member of the Schedule caste formerly known 
as “untouchables ”) ; she was actually helping in the cooking, 
which the campers took turns in doing for themselves in teams 
of three (a situation that could never have existed in the past). 

The following observations have been made in the Fourth 
Evaluation Report of the Programme Evaluation Organisation set 
up by the Planning Commission : 

As regards programme for women, . .. Mahila Mandals are organised 
{in the blocks]. Literacy classes, craft training, particularly in sewing and 
“ Ambar Charkha ” have been introduced. These “ Mandals ” have become 
very popular in the villages ; they have helped in discarding the “ purdah ” 
system to some extent. In one of these centres, the ladies have taken a 
pledge to make the village self-sufficient in the matter of cloth by spinning 
and weaving all the cloth required in the village. ... By and large, the women 
are active and equal partners of the menfolk in agriculture and ancillary 
occupations. 


FuTURE OUTLOOK 


A brief review of the programme for women and children that 
has been evolved during the last five years or so, reveals that the 
first impact of the programme on the life of the women and children 
in the blocks has now begun to be felt, although not very perceptibly 
everywhere. A considerable number of Mahila Mandals and other 
women’s groups have been formed, though the number varies 
from block to block. Programmes for women have included crafts 
and cottage industries, maternity and child-care, Bhajans and 
discussions, demonstrations and exhibitions related to food and 
health, literacy and adult education, kitchen gardens and compost 
pits, care of cattle and poultry, etc. Women are forming co- 
operatives for husking paddy or making “ gur ” (molasses). Some 
village Panchayats have elected or co-opted women members, 
while a few villages have gone to the extreme of having all-women 
Panchayats. In regard to children’s programmes, new schools 
have been established, and children’s parks and playgrounds 
opened in most of the blocks. 


1 Government of India: The Fourth Evaluation Report on Working of 
Community Projects. Vol. II (Delhi, 1957), pp. 3, 4, and 37. 
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A beginning has been made, but a great deal remains to be 
done ; not the least important task is to rouse the conscience of 
society against the age-long neglect of women and to the need for 
an adequate programme to help the women and children in the 


village community. 
People’s Organisations 


As to future trends, the direction in which the whole programme 
of community development has been moving is clear from what 
has gone before. The pivotal point round which the programme 
has turned from being a governmental programme for the people, 
to a programme “of the people and by the people” is what is 
known as “ democratic decentralisation ”. This is a process whereby 
the responsibility for the planning and execution of the programme 
is being taken over by people’s organisations such as the Pan- 
chayats and the co-operatives. All community organisations—the 
“Vikas Mandals” or development councils, youth clubs, and 
Mahila Mandals—with the help and under the guidance of 
Panchayats, are the principal sources of vitality in democratic 
planning, and village development programmes are the means by 
which, through self-help, co-operation and concerted local effort, 
villages are to achieve increasing social and economic progress 
and become true partners in the formulation and implementation 
of the national plan. 

As a result of the experience gained since the beginning of 
community development, it has been realised how absolutely 
necessary it is to have a people’s organisation in the village itself 
to sponsor and guide the village development programme. That 
is why one of the main objectives set before the extension worker 
of this programme is to mobilise people’s groups and help them to 
organise themselves for group decisions and group action. As the 
village Panchayat is the most significant of all such people’s 
organisations, it is important that the woman extension worker 
should become well acquainted with the Panchayat members and 
convince them of the need for developing a truly satisfactory 
women’s and children’s programme. 

Secondly, as the Panchayat is made up of a representative 
cross-section of the village leaders from all segments of the village 
people, it must necessarily have women’s representatives among 
its members. The woman extension worker has to help the woman 
Panchayat member first to discover in which spheres of its activity 
she is most interested and which functions she feels competent 
and experienced enough to take up and then to offer her services 
in order to accomplish these tasks. 


i 
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Mahila Mandals are assuming greater importance. Their 
representatives and leaders are being co-opted by Panchayats and 
considered as potential members. Among the functional sub- 
committees of Panchayats, responsible for different aspects of the 
development programme, one for women’s and children’s pro- 
grammes is often included. Mahila Mandals are therefore coming 
to be regarded as a special concern of the Panchayats. 


Co-ordination 


Another trend that has been much in evidence during the past 
two years is increased co-ordination—both at the Centre and 
between the Centre and the states—particularly in the field of 
women’s and children’s work. 

The Ministry of Community Development has become in actual 
practice a co-ordinating Ministry, harmonising the work of the 
different central Ministries, each of which is specially concerned 
with one particular aspect of national development, such as the 
Ministries of Food and Agriculture, Health, Commerce and Industry, 
etc., as well as the Central Social Welfare Board. 

About six years ago, the Central Social Welfare Board started 
its welfare extension projects largely in areas not covered by the 
community development programme. Today this programme covers 
more than two-thirds of rural India. On physical grounds alone, 
therefore, it became inevitable that the programmes for women 
and children organised by the Ministry of Community Development 
should be co-ordinated with those of the Central Social Welfare 
Board. But more than that, it became imperative that this should 
be done also to enrich the programme, to strengthen the manpower 
available, and to amalgamate the two main channels of central 
government funds in this field, saving money and effort and avoiding 
overlapping in more ways than one. 

The considerable shortage of women workers is the main 
stumbling-block of the community development programme, and 
here, too, the lack of co-ordination and supervision has had a 
further delaying effect on progress. Women village workers, living 
and working alone in the village for the first time, are faced with 
many problems relating to both their personal and professional 
life, and there is no other woman officer, mature and experienced, 
to whom they can turn. Moreover, every programme for village 
women, being something entirely new, brings up new problems not 
only in day-to-day work but also in planning. 

In an effort to remedy this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
state governments are being persuaded to appoint women officers 
at the state and district levels to give the necessary guidance to 
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village and block workers, and to supervise and co-ordinate their 
work adequately. There are already women officers with co-ordin- 
ating functions at the state level in seven states and four others will 
soon follow suit. Most of these states are in the process of 
appointing regional or district officers or both. 


Economic Programme 


Finally, one of the most outstanding trends is the increasing 
emphasis laid on the economic status of women. Women them- 
selves are urgently demanding an economic programme that will 
enable them either to supplement the family income or to earn a 
living for themselves as the case may be. 

As has already been said, all along the ages men have been 
expected to provide for the family and their main function has 
been that of wage earners. Women, on the other hand, were 
expected to be the home-makers and housewives ; they were the 
consumers rather than the earners. Now that society is asking 
them to make their contribution in other areas of life, they feel 
somewhat bewildered and inadequate, for they have hardly had 
any experience in these fields. 

In the past men have been satisfied that the main concern of 
the women was their home ; and there was a tacit understanding, 
even if not an explicit demand, that they themselves and their 
children should form the centre round which the women’s life should 
revolve. Now it is being asked why women are not participating 
fully in the development programme for the community and 
whether they are doing their share in raising its standards of 
living. Are women interested in the village family at all or are 
they interested only in their own home and their particular family ? 

So long as they were expected only to live and work for their own 
family the answer to these questions was clear. And it is only when 
men and women are both involved in the programme of community 
development that the total potentialities of the programme will 
be fully assured. 

“ The greatest revolution in a country is the one that affects 
the status and living conditions of its women ”, and India’s com- 
munity development programme is the agency that is helping to 
bring about such a revolution today. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Determination of Teachers’ Salaries 


The following article summarises information contained in a report 
prepared by the International Labour Office for a Meeting of Experts 
on Teachers’ Problems convened by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. in 
October 19581, and is based partly on earlier reports and other material 
available to the Office, and partly on information collected by means of 
a questionnaire sent out to a number of countries. It is aimed at giving 
a general survey of the principles and criteria on which the salaries and 
certain other elements in the total remuneration of teachers are based and 
is mainly concerned with teachers in public primary and secondary 
schools, to the exclusion of those in private schools, vocational and technical 
training establishments and universities. Where appropriate, an indica- 
tion of the conclusions adopted by the Meeting of Experts is also included. 


INTRODUCTION 


The question of teachers’ salaries and general conditions of em- 
ployment has, during the post-war years, been much in the minds not 
only of teachers themselves, but also of the responsible authorities and 
the general public. The reason for this seems to be closely connected with 
the “ang 3 changing role of education in society. The expansion of school 
facilities for children under compulsory school age, the introduction 
or extension of compulsory education, the raising of the school-leaving 

e and the prolongation of secondary education are some of the main 

aracteristics of a development the aims of which are to ensure school- 
ing or—in countries with a long-established and widespread school 
system—a fuller and more comprehensive education for the largest 
— number of children. At the same time, today’s rapid techno- 
ogical progress gives rise to a growing need for many types of skills, 
from those of potential top scientists and executives to those of skilled 
tradesmen, which has thrown into greater prominence the advantages 
of good educational and thus given more incentive to 
ouths to acquire skills through further education. These and other 
actors have combined to bring about a steady increase in the school 
population. 

There is thus a need not only for more teachers but for better teachers. 
The standards of intellect, character and training required of teachers 
have as a matter of course always been high ; in some respects even 
higher standards may be needed in the future. This is a direct conse- 
quence of the seemingly more and more rapid progress made within 


1 Principles Underlying the Determination of Teachers’ Salaries, Report II, International 
Labour Organisation, Meeting of Experts on Teachers’ Problems, Geneva, 1958 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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almost every field of science, especially the technological, and the 
growing complexities of modern economic and social life. But the 
competition for highly trained, intelligent people is keen, and the 
teaching profession is having great difficulty in meeting it. At present 
the greatest competition seems to be encountered in regard to qualified 

uates in mathematics and science, who are in heavy demand in 
industry. It may be difficult, if not impossible, to persuade enough of 
them to take up teaching careers unless salaries and other conditions 
are made more attractive. This is a crucial matter, for without more 
teachers it will not be possible to increase the supply of new scientists 
and technologists to the required level. It is therefore important that 
the teaching profession should be able to offer conditions of employment 
similar to those in other occupations requiring comparable training and 
abilities, and thus be capable of attracting not only enough teachers 
but enough good teachers. 

It is common knowledge that the essential need for teachers in 
general and for qualified teachers in particular is not being met in 
many countries. In a recent study regarding the present and future 
supply of qualified teachers carried out by the World Confederation 
of Organisations of the Teaching Profession by means of a questionnaire 
sent to member countries, “ low salaries and competition with other 
employment ” is ranked first in order of importance among the reasons 
given for the shortage of teachers.1 This leads to the conclusion that 
no measures with a view to overcoming the shortage could leave the 
salary aspect out of account.? 


Factors UNDERLYING THE DETERMINATION 
OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The structure and administration of public school systems and the 
legal status of teachers have a bearing upon the determination of their 

aries. 

Primary and secondary education may be either centralised or 
decentralised. In the former case, the education is in the hands of 
central government authorities, while in the latter it is administered 
by regional or local government authorities or by special school dis- 
tricts or educational boards, which may cover only a town or even a 
single educational establishment. There may even be two or more of 
these administrative systems obtaining within one and the same country 
simultaneously. 

The legal status of teachers varies considerably with the admin- 
istrative structure of the educational system. Teachers, whether 
primary or secondary, may be employed by a central government, a 
regional or local government, or an autonomous educational authority. 
In general, however, teachers in the public school system have the 
status of public servants. 


Cause. and Remedies (Washington, Dec. 1957), p. 4. Other important causes were stated 
to be ax. increased enrolment in schools, young people not attracted to teaching due 
to its lack of prestige, too heavy a workload, and slow or improper promotions. 

2 In this connection the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts on Teachers’ Problems concluded, 
inter alia, that “ even when the economic status of teaching is moderately good, it may not 
be good enough to ensure an adequate supply of recruits of the quality needed. The serious 
shortage of teachers, which in spite of efforts by the authorities in many countries persists 
and seems likely to persist, is largely due to the fact that present salaries are not sufficiently 
attractive in comparison with those offered in other occupations.” 


1 World Confederation of Organisations of the Teaching Profession : Teacher Shortage— 
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This official status of teachers is reflected in the system of payment. 
Thus it would seem that in practically all countries the salaries, at least 
of teachers in confirmed or certificated appointments, are paid on the 
basis of salary scales established by statute or administrative decision 
and valid for a fixed or indeterminate period. The principles governing 
the applicability of salary scales (i.e. the categories of teachers to which 
they apply) and the degree of uniformity of salary scales tend, however, 
to vary considerably from one country to another. A basic distinction 
in regard to salary scales is to be drawn between countries with cen- 
tralised and with decentralised educational administration. In the 
former case salaries and related benefits are as a rule based on scales 
and criteria which apply uniformly throughout the country and are 
more or less closely assimilated to those in public service in general. 
In the latter case there are generally a number of salary scales, each 
of which applies only to the teachers in the administrative unit con- 
cerned. According to a study by U.N.E.S.C.O. and the International 
Bureau of Education, secondary teachers’ salaries were based on 
uniform national scales in over three-quarters of some 50 countries 
studied, and the proportions were probably the same in regard to 
primary teachers. Moreover, there was a tendency to establish such 
uniformity in several countries with a decentralised educational system. 

The official status of teachers has a bearing not only on the system 
on which their salaries are based but also on the way in which the 
salaries are determined. As civil or public servants the teachers’ position 
in regard to freedom of association and trade union rights is in many 
countries subject to special restrictions applicable to the civil or public 
service as a whole. This, in turn, means that the possibilities open to 
teachers for influencing the determination of their salaries are limited 
in varying degrees. In some countries teachers have the right to form 
or join associations whose freedom to exercise the ordinary rights of 
trade unions is subject to few or no restrictions. In others teachers, 
although enjoying trade union rights in other respects, are prohibited 
from bargaining collectively over their conditions of employment, 
while in yet others they are entirely deprived of trade union rights. 
It would seem that the most usual principle is to give professional 
organisations ——o teachers an opportunity to advance their 
points of view before decisions are taken on new or amended salary 
scales. 


Factors AFFECTING THE LEVEL OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The degree of importance attached to the various factors that are 
taken into account in fixing the level of teachers’ salaries varies greatly 
from country to country and sometimes also within countries wit 
a decentralised educational administration. 


1 U.N.E.S.C.O., International Bureau of Education, XVIth International Conference 
on Public Education, Geneva, 1953: Primary Teachers’ Salaries (Publication 147) ; 
XVIIth International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1954: Secondary Teachers’ 
Salaries (Publication 157). 

2 Of the conclusions adopted by the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts relating to problems 
dealt with in the foregoing section, special mention may be made of the following: “ In 
all countries it is desirable that organisations which represent a substantial proportion of the 
teaching profession should be consulted regarding the determination of teachers’ salaries. 
The solution already successfully adopted in some countries is the use of joint negotiating 
machinery.” 
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It is porn to discuss first some of the principal factors influencing 
the level of salary scales—the type of school and the qualifications 
required, the level of classes and nature of subjects taught, the sex 
of the teacher and the characteristics of the duty station. Attention 
will next be devoted to factors affecting the position of a teacher on the 
salary scale applicable to his post—particularly to provisions governing 
the teacher’s initial grading and his entitlement to salary increments. 
The question of the influence of efficiency and ability on salaries will 
then briefly discussed, and, finally, it is proposed to devote some 
attention to the earnings of hourly-paid teachers. 


Type of School and Qualifications Required 


Different scales are generally applied to primary and secondary 
teachers. Nor is it uncommon to find a further differentiation between, 
for instance, the salaries of teachers of infant classes and those of other 
primary teachers and between those of lower and higher secondary 
teachers. 

The application of a multiple salary scale is usually a more or less 
direct consequence of the different training requirements for teachers in 
primary (elementary) schools and in secondary schools. According to 
a recent study, almost twice as many years of training are generally 
required to teach in a secondary school as in a primary school. There 
are, it is true, some countries with a single salary scale applicable to 
both primary and secondary teachers. However, in fixing individual 
salary rates account is taken of additional time spent in qualifying for 
a secondary-school post ; it appears to be only when requirements in 
regard to training, qualifications and degrees are the same for primary 
and secondary teachers that the same salary is paid. 

Teachers’ training requirements differ so much from country to 
country that it is difficult to generalise about them. Very broadly 
speaking, however, it may be said that the qualified primary-school 
teacher must commonly hold a certificate which is obtained between the 
ages of 18 and 20—implying a total length of education of 12 to 14 years, 
the last two to four years of which are spent in a special teachers’ 
training college. A qualified teacher in a secondary school must generall 
have a university degree or its equivalent, and frequently a teacher's 
diploma as well. The length of study varies widely, but commonly 
extends for at least four years after leaving secondary school, implying 
that secondary teachers can seldom start their teaching careers below 
22, and are frequently a good deal older than this. While there are 
other professions for which longer periods of university and professional 
study are necessary, it is certain that the career of a qualified teacher 
is open only to those who have been able and willing to devote several 
years of potential earning capacity to acquiring the necessary quali- 
fications. 

Different salary scales for primary and secondary teachers are in 
force in, among other countries, Austria, Bulgaria, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Greece, Italy, Mexico, the 


1 Teacher Shortage—Causes and Remedies, op. cit., p. 3. 

2 In the United States the median period of training has been estimated at 4.3 college 
years for elementary teachers and 5.1 years for high-school teachers. See T. M. StinNETT : 
The Teacher and Professional Organizations. The National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, National Education Association of the United States 
(Washington, D.C., 1956), p. 26. 
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Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland (most cantons). In table I 
some examples are given of the different scales (calculated as indices) + 
applicable to confirmed or regular teachers other than principal teachers. 

It will be seen that in countries with different salary scales the 
salaries of 7 teachers commonly fall within the range two-thirds 
to four-fifths of those of secondary teachers, though the difference is 
greater in Mexico and less in Bulgaria. 


TABLE I. INDICES OF SALARY SCALES OF PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY TEACHERS IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
(Minimum Salary of Primary Teachers = 100) 


142-184? 


330-444 


Fed. Rep. of Germany 
(North Rhine - West- 


100 188 158-1964} 228-2604 
100 250 150 325 
ee 100 209 195 363 


117-123*| 129-151°| 168-195° 


Primary teachers : , A . © Professeurs om ly and professeurs agrégés 
ively. * Intermediate schools. * The higher figure relates to senior teachers. * Scuola media injfe- 
riore (Ruolo B) and Scuola media nosey (Ruola A) respectively. * Federal schools. * Teachers in 

Seediaein ; in most other places salaries are lower depending upon the cost of living. * The higher figure 

refers to primary teachers in the unity school (enhetsskolan). * The higher figure refers to lecturers in upper 

schools. 


Costa Rica, France and Sweden may be taken as examples of coun- 
tries in which there are different salary scales not only for primary and 
secondary teachers but also for teachers with different qualifications 
within these two groups. In Costa Rica there are four different salary 
scales for primary teachers and two different scales for secondary 
teachers. 

In France there are two different categories of secondary teachers, 
roughly corresponding to the two principal types of public secondary 
institutions, the lycée and the collége. They are both recruited by way 
of competition. The professeurs agrégés serving in the lycées are re- 
cruited among those who have not reached the age of 35 and have a 
teacher’s diploma and an advanced degree. The other category (pro- 
fesseurs certifiés), mostly teaching in the colléges, but also in the /ycées, 
secure their training in special pedagogic establishments accessible by 
way of competition to those below 35 years having a teacher’s diploma. 
After passing the courses at these establishments they receive a secondary 
teacher’s certificate. The former category has an annual initial salary of 
790,000 French francs, and a final salary of 1,910,000 francs, while 
the latter starts at 610,000 francs and finishes at 1,420,000 francs. 


Primary Secondary 
Country 

Minimum | Maximum Minimum | Maximum 

& 100 369 133 496 

Sweden 
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Secondary teachers in Sweden are of two different categories : one 
consisting of teachers with about three to four years’ university training 
leading to a Master’s degree (filosofie magister) and another consisting 
of teachers with often more than twice as many years of university 
preparation, as a rule possessing a Doctorate (filosofie doktor )—or some- 
times an intermediate degree called filosofie licentiat—and generally 
handling the teaching in the higher secondary classes. The commencing 
monthly salary of the former group is 1,808 Swedish crowns (in Stock- 
holm) and the top salary 2,341 crowns. The teachers with the higher 
ualifications appear generally to start at 2,111 crowns and finish at 
,733 crowns. They teach in the higher classes. 

Among the countries which apply a single-scale system, i.e. the same 
salaries for primary and secondary teachers of equivalent training, 
mention may be made of England and Wales and (with some exceptions) 
the United States. In the latter country there has been a pt ten- 
dency towards the introduction of single salary scales, which now pre- 
dominate and represent some 97 per cent. of all scales in urban schools 
against only 31 per cent. in 1940-41.1 Although the statistical evidence 
available is very limited it would seem that in the countries with a 
single scale (as in those with a dual scale) there is in fact a difference 
between the average or median salaries of primary and secondary 
teachers ; this, of course, is due to the fact that the training and other 
qualifications of secondary teachers are, in most instances, higher than 
those of primary teachers. Thus in the United States in 1956-57 the 
median salaries in urban school districts with a population of 30,000- 
100,000 were $4,454 for elementary-school teachers and $5,135 for high- 
school teachers. This difference has, however, been getting steadily 
narrower : the median salary of elementary-school teachers increased 
by 131.8 per cent., and that of high-school teachers by only 106.7 per 
cent. from 1930-31 to 1956-57. This is attributed to the widespread 
adoption of the single salary scale.* 

n England and Wales the basic scales for qualified teachers are 
those laid down for non-graduates with two years’ training. The starting 
points of these scales are at present £475 a year for men and {430 a 
year for women. Salaries of graduates are built upon these scales by 
additions which take account of additional time spent in study and of 
the teacher’s qualifications and by allowances and additional payments 
as a multiple-scale system. 

In countries in which additional payments for higher qualifications 
are made in this form it is sometimes not easy to say whether the system 
is better described as a single-scale system with different starting points 
and different maxima for teachers with different qualifications, or 
as a multiple-scale system. 

The main conclusions to be drawn from a study of the data are that, 
whether or not differential salary scales are in force, secondary teachers 
tend to earn more than primary teachers because they tend to be more 
highly qualified. The cases in which the different categories have the 
same degrees and qualifications do not seem to be of very frequent 
occurrence and therefore do not play an important role in practice. The 
application of different salary scales to the two categories may be taken 


1 See “Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 1956-57”, in 
Research Bulletin (Washington, D.C., National Education Association), Apr. 1957, p. 90. 


2 Ibid., p. 74. 
3 Ibid., p. 78. 
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as an indication that it continues to be felt among the majority of 
authorities concerned that primary and secondary education, though 
art of a single process, call for substantially different qualifications. 
o judge from American experience, a widespread use of the single- 
scale system might in the long run tend to efiace this distinction and 
to reduce also the existing salary differential between primary and 
secondary teachers.! 


Level of Classes, Nature of Subjects and Number of Classes 


Teachers’ salary scales may vary according to the level of classes or 
the nature of subjects taught. The influence of these factors on sala 
scales is closely bound up with that of qualifications, since higher quali- 
fications are sometimes either prescribed for, or in practice usually 

ssed by, teachers of higher classes or of particular types of subjects. 
A good illustration is the system applied in secondary schools in italy, 
where there are three different salary scales applicable to three different 
levels of teaching and categories of teachers. On the lowest scale, the 
so-called “ Ruolo C”, teachers start with an annual salary of 606,000 
lire and finish with 975,000 lire. On the next scale—“ Ruolo B ”—the 
initial salary is 687,000 lire and the final salary 1,350,000 lire. “ Ruolo 
A”, the highest scale, goes from 813,000 to 1,500,000 lire ; this scale is 
applicable to those teaching in the highest classes. The salary differ- 
entials mean, for instance, that a teacher on “ Ruolo C” must work 
ten years before being entitled to a salary equal to the initial salary 
of a teacher on “ Ruolo A”. 
In some of the Swiss cantons (Geneva and Basle-City) teaching 
sts at the senior secondary level are better paid than those at the 
junior secondary level. In the canton of Geneva the initial salary of a 
teacher in the upper classes with 22-26 lessons a week is 17,775 Swiss 
francs, while in the lower classes the salary for 24-28 lessons (i.e. two 
hours of instruction more a week) is 16,312 Swiss francs.? 

The nature of subjects taught by the teachers also sometimes in- 
fluences the salary scale. A distinction is thus sometimes made between 
academic subjects, such as languages, history, mathematics and sciences, 
and practical subjects such as drawing, music, etc. This would appear 
to be the case in, for instance, Mexico, Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland 
(canton of Neuchatel) and the U.S.S.R. 

In Sweden, for example, starting and maximum monthly salaries in 
Stockholm varied from 2,111 to 2,733 crowns for higher secondary-school 
teachers and 1,808 and 2,341 crowns for lower secondary-school teachers, 
while they were 1,549 and 1,808 crowns for music and drawing teachers 
and 1,397 and 1,631 crowns for gymnastics teachers. 

The number of classes taught does not seem to play a great part 
in the determination of the salaries of classroom teachers. But the 


1 Regarding the influence of types of school or qualifications required on the determina- 
tion of salary scales the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts adopted the following two conclusions : 

“In some countries, salary scales are fixed for primary, secondary or other categories 
of teachers, and these take into account, or should take into account, the varied qualifica- 
tions and training requirements. 

“In countries where teachers are not separated into categories based on type of school 
and where, in consequence, salary scales are unconnected with types of schools, qualification 
and training should be independent criteria taken into account in the determination of 
teachers’ salaries.” 

* See also the example of Sweden cited above. 
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number of forms or the number of children in the school often has 
a decisive bearing on the determination of the salaries of principals and 
headmasters. To quote a few examples, in England and Wales head 
teachers receive an annual allowance (additional to the salary otherwise 

yable to them) which is assessed on the basis of the number of pupils 
in the school, with a weighting for pupils over 13 years of age. These 
allowances range from £125 (men) and £120 (women) for the smallest 
schools to £1,115 and £1,005 respectively for the largest schools. In the 
Netherlands the initial salaries of headmasters in secondary schools 
vary from 1,100 florins per month in schools with less than ten classes 
up to 1,209 florins per month in schools with 19 classes or more. 


Differentials for Men and Women Teachers 


That the principle of equal remuneration for men and women has 
gained much ground during the last few decades is clearly reflected in 
teachers’ salary scales which, in most countries, are drawn up without 
regard to sex and apply to men and women alike. This is important not 
only as a manifestation of the wide recognition of the principle of 
“ equal remuneration for work of equal value ”—the wording in which 
this principle is affirmed in the preamble to the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation and in the Equal Remuneration 
Convention adopted by the 34th Session of the International Labour 
Conference in 1951—but also because the teaching profession is re- 
cruited from among women to a very high degree in many countries. 
The proportion of women teachers is particularly high in primary edu- 
cation, where, more often than not, it amounts to between two-thirds 
and three-quarters. But in secondary education also it is not unusual 
for the proportion to be as high as 40 per cent. It has not infrequently 
been contended that the predominance of women has tended to depress 
salary scales—a contention which, although difficult to prove, in all 
probability contains a certain amount of truth.! 

Among countries where separate salary scales still apply to men and 
women teachers, mention may be made of Canada (some school districts 
and school boards), England and Wales, Ireland, New Zealand, Switzer- 
land (most cantons), and the Union of South Africa? In all these 
countries women’s salaries are lower than those of men. The system 
applied in Ireland is somewhat different from the others in that it 
divides the primary teaching staff into two groups for salary purposes : 
women and unmarried men on the one hand, and married men on the 
other. The latter group enjoys a higher salary than the former. In 
England and Wales, under a scheme for giving effect to the principle of 
equal pay for men and women in government employment, the salaries 
a women teachers are to be brought up to the level of the men’s by 1961 
in seven annual increments starting on 1 April 1955. 

Indices calculated from the different salary scales applicable to men 
and women teachers in some countries are given in table II. The figures 
refer to salaries for confirmed or regular teachers other than principal 
teachers or teachers of equivalent rank. 


1 See, for instance, New Zealand Educational Institute and New Zealand Post-Primary 
Teachers’ Association : Joint Statement on Salaries (Wellington, 15 Aug. 1957), p. 7 


(mimeographed). 
? Teachers’ salaries in the Union of South Africa vary according to race as well as sex. 
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TABLE II. INDICES OF SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 
IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


(Minimum salaries of women teachers= 100) 


Men 


Country 


Minimum | Maximum 


Canada (Montreal) ? 125 208 
New Zealand 223 


Switzerland : 
Canton of Basle-City?. . . 175 
145 


Union of South Africa’ .. . 222 


United Kingdom (England and 
6 


Wales) 209 


1 Salaries of secondary teachers in Montreal Roman Catholic schools in 1955. Data taken from Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation : Trends in the Economic Status of Teachers, 1910-1955, Research Study No. 2 (Ottawa, 
Ontario, July 1957), pp. 101, 108. * Basic salaries of teachers in primary schools without special additions. 
* Basic salaries (traitement de base assuré) of teachers in secondary schools. ‘ Basic salaries (élément fixe) of 
teachers in secondary schools. * Salaries in European high, dary and primary schools for special grade 
assistant teachers, category A. * Basic scale, i.e. without any additions or allowances. 


It will be seen that the differential in the earnings of men and women 
teachers varies considerably from one country to another. Even more 
interesting, however, is the span in the relative minimum and maximum 
amounts within a single country. While, for instance, in England and 
Wales the difference is 10 per cent. in respect of minimum salaries it 
swells to 25 per cent. in respect of maximum salaries. A similar tendency, 
though less marked, is discernible in the Union of South Africa and 
Canada (Montreal). The opposite tendency towards a narrowing per- 
centage differential is found in New Zealand and in the Swiss cantons. 

Although, as already mentioned, the salary scales in the majority 
of countries are drawn up without sex differentiation, there would 
still appear to be fairly substantial differences in some countries between 
the status of men and women teachers, amounting in some cases to 
de facto discrimination against women teachers. This matter cannot 
be exhaustively discussed here. Suffice it to mention that it is still 
usual in some countries to debar women from continuing a teaching 
career after marriage, which most often means that the majority of 
them never reach the higher grades of the salary scale (in some in- 
stances married women may resume service but only on a temporary 
basis, and hence under less advantageous conditions than those per- 
taining to established positions). It is also believed that women have 
in some countries poorer prospects of promotion than men. It would 
therefore seem that in spite of a growing tendency towards equality, 
many countries still have a long way to go before the equal pay principle 
is fully and unrestrictedly applied.t 

1 The I.L.O. Meeting of Experts stated in its conclusions that “ teachers’ salaries 
should be determined without regard to sex, race, or religious beliefs ...”. 


Women 
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Characteristics of the Duty Station 


Centrally determined salary scales sometimes vary to take account 
of the size of the population or the cost of living of the duty station, 
or of whether it is in an urban or rural district, the aim being to make 
the actual purchasing power of teachers’ salaries in different parts of 
the country as uniform as possible. 

In countries where salary scales are determined locally and only 
cover a small area there is usually no need to make special allowance 
for such considerations, since differences in salary scales commonly 
reflect pagttetae | differentials among other things. This is clearly 
seen in the United States where, according to a special study published 
in 1957, the median salary of rural teachers was $3,323 in 1955-56 as 
compared with a median of $4,493 for urban teachers.! In respect of 
urban teachers, the salaries within the different ve een oupings 
used in classifying school districts appear from the following table which 
relates to “ classroom teachers ” during the period 1956-57 ?: 

Population district 
500,000 and over 
100,000-499,999 


It would seem that systems of the type described are likely to 
conduce to a greater equality of purchasing power than uniform single- 
scale systems comprising a whole country or a wide area. There may 
be scope for applying the principle more widely than it appears actually 


to be applied. To attempt to make allowance in this way for relatively 
small differences in the cost of living would, however, greatly complicate 
the task of classifying (and when necessary reclassifying) large numbers 
of duty stations.® 


Initial Grading and Professional Qualifications 

Professional qualifications have already been discussed in relation to 

the determination of salary scales. They may also have an important 
influence on the position of a teacher on the scale applicable to his post, 
for in most if not all countries in which there are uniform basic salary 
scales for teachers with different levels of academic and professional 
qualifications the more highly qualified teachers not only start at some 
salary level above the minimum point on the scale but can attain higher 
maximum salaries than their less highly qualified colleagues.‘ 
1 See “ The Status of the American Public School Teachers”, in Research Bulletin, 
Feb. 1957, pp. 44, 46. Part of this difference was, however, said to be due to the fact that, 
on the average, rural teachers had less professional training and fewer years of experience 
than urban teachers. 

2 “Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 1956-57”, ibid., 
Apr. 1957, pp. 69, 71. 

3 In regard to local differentials the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts adopted the following 
conclusion : 

“ Differences in remuneration exist in many countries which take account of different 
costs of living, differences in the size of the population or the urban or rural character of the 
district in which the teacher is working. In other countries such differences are not admitted. 
The overriding consideration should be the equitable distribution of staff throughout all 
parts of a country or a region, ensuring equality of educational opportunity for all children.” 

* As has been said, it is sometimes hard to say whether a system is better described as 
a single-scale or a multiple-scale system. 
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The majority of teachers do not acquire additional professional 
qualifications in the sense of degrees or diplomas after having once left 
university, college or other training establishments and started their 
teaching career (though the minority who do may be relatively more 
numerous than in most other professions). This means that, whether 
under a multiple-scale system or a single-scale system, the professional 
qualifications with which teachers start their careers will usually have 
a decisive bearing on their salaries during their whole working life. Even 
in countries with a single scale applying to all teachers, each additional 
year of acceptable training often carries greater weight in the matter 
of grading than any other factor, for instance a corresponding year of 
service. 

In England and Wales, as has been said, salaries of graduate teachers 
are based upon the salary scales laid down for non-graduate teachers 
with two years’ training. Graduates receive a graduate addition amount- 
ing to £75 a year for men and {60 a year for women ; and an additional 
allowance of £50 for men and £40 for women is payable to graduates 
with first or second class honours degrees and, at the discretion of 
the local education authorities, to graduates with unclassified honours 
degrees.! In the United States a differentiation in salary—although the 
salary scale is commonly the same—is generally made in regard to 
three different levels of college preparation : B.A. degree, M.A. degree, 
and six years’ college training. For example in 1956-57 median minimum 
salaries for these categories in large urban districts (with over 500,000 
inhabitants) were $3,750, $3,950 and $4,500, the corresponding maxima 
being $6,000, $6,325 and $6,600. 


Salary Increments and Length of Service 


Salary scales commonly provide for a gradual progression from a 
minimum to a maximum salary by means of more or less regular incre- 
ments granted, subject to satisfactory service, at periodic intervals. Thus, 
if his qualifications are the most important factor determining a teacher’s 
starting point on a salary scale, his position on the scale thereafter 
usually depends mainly on his length of service. 

The incremental pattern applied in different countries varies con- 
siderably. Increments may vary or be constant in size and there are 
also great differences in the time required to reach the maximum salary 
and in the relation between the initial and the maximum salary. Table 
III shows some of the main characteristics of increments based on 
length of service.? 

t will be seen that it is not unusual for teachers to attain their 
maximum salary in less than 20 years and sometimes in only half that 
time. On the other hand there are countries where it takes considerably 
more than 30 years to reach the maximum salary. The initial salary, 
in the countries covered in table III, ranges from 20 per cent. (in Japan) 
to about 80 per cent. (in the Swiss cantons represented in the table) 
of the final salary ; 60 per cent. is the median figure in the table. In 
general, the less the difference between the initial and the final salary 
the less the time required to reach the top of the scale. Increments 


1 Cf. Ministry of Education : Becoming a Teacher (London, 1957), p. 14, and idem: 
A Career in Education for University Graduates (London, 1956), p. 9. 

? Figures in the table should in some cases be regarded as very approximate. All data 
are based on basic scales. 
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TABLE III. NUMBER OR FREQUENCY OF INCREMENTS, TIME REQUIRED 
TO REACH MAXIMUM SALARY AND INITIAL SALARY AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF MAXIMUM SALARY IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


Years required 
to reach 


Number or frequency 
of increments maximum salary 


Country 


Every 2 years 36 
9 increments 32 


Fed. Rep. of Germany 
(North Rhine-West- 
Every 2 years 
Every 12 
months during 
the first 20 
years, then 
every 15-24 
months . 36-38 


Annual ‘ 18 
Annual 16-20 


Switzerland : 
Canton of Berne . .| Annual 11-13 72-74 
16 


‘i Fribourg . | Annual 
Ziirich® Annual 10 


United Kingdom (Eng- 17 (men) 55 (men) * 
land and Wales) . . | Annual {i 5 (women) (60 (women)? 


United States*. . . .| 12-14 increments os 62-68 
Yugoslavia Every 3 years 33 50-55 


1Secondary education. * Primary education. * Basic scale; two-year trained non-graduates. 
* Median minimum and maximum salary and median number of increments in the two largest population 
size-groups (100,000 and more), 


are usually awarded at intervals of one or two years, sometimes three 
years ; only exceptionally does the periodicity change, as in Japan.* 


Efficiency and Ability 


It would not seem that efficiency and ability play a prominent role 
in determining the salaries of teachers, except through their effects on 
a teacher’s prospect of promotion. 

Among the countries that replied to the I.L.O. questionnaire on 
teachers’ salaries only the United States made reference to salary scales 
systematically providing for higher salaries for the best teachers. A 


1 The conclusions of the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts concerning increments were that 
“ salary scales should, and commonly do, provide for a gradual progression from a minimum 
to a maximum salary by means of more or less regular increments. The increments should 
be granted automatically and should not extend over a longer period than ten to 15 years ”. 
For a “ model salary schedule for teachers ” recommended by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards in thy United States in 1952 see T. M. 
STINNETT, op. cit., p. 44. 


Initial 

20 

Netherlands! .... 48 
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few school systems there have provisions in their salary scales allowing 
extra pay on the basis of meritorious service. Such provisions involve 
“ merit-rating ” of teachers for salary-fixing purposes—“ a practice ” the 
reply to the questionnaire goes on to say “ which most teachers oppose 
primarily on the grounds of the lack of objective means for measuring 
teaching competence 

In support of a more general application of merit-rating in the 
teaching profession the argument is Tioanend that neither the system 


of periodical annual increments nor the conditions relating to promotion 
a adequate incentives to stimulate teachers to give of their best. 

e proficient teacher has to wait as long to reach his maximum salary 
as the average and mediocre teacher while at the same time this maximum 
will be lower than it could be for outstanding teachers under the system 
of merit-rating.? It is reasoned that this system would make the teaching 
profession more attractive as a career for ambitious and highly qualified 


le. 
odie weighty aapeeante against merit-rating in the teaching pro- 
fession were set forth in a memorandum delivered at a conference in 
1950 by the school personnel of Gloversville, New York, in connection 
with the application of the merit-rating provisions of the so-called 
Feinberg Salary Law.® 

It is impossible to measure superior teaching objectively with present 
devices, since many of the most important factors which characterise it arise 
from such areas as personality, understanding, persuasiveness and leader- 
ship as well as from knowledge and skill in the use of information and 
procedures. It is dependent to a large extent on good human relations and 
so far there are no means of measuring the effectiveness of such relations 
objectively.... It is impossible to make equitable allowances for con- 
ditions over which the teacher has no control. Examples of these are : size 
of class, scholastic level of class, physical aspects of room (location, lighting, 
outside disturbances, etc.).... It is extremely difficult to differentiate 
between “ good” and “ superior” teaching ; and the closer the approach 
to the line of demarcation the greater the difficulty. This tends to hold 
true almost anywhere along the scale with the possible exception of the 
extremes. ... e system presents possibilities for coercion since the grader 
is always in a position to grant or withhold credit. Even though no overt 
evidence of coercion is present the realisation of the possibility may create 
an undesirable frame of mind. ... It is natural that the teacher, knowing 
that he or she is to be rated, will choose those methods and techniques 
which provide objective evidence of skill rather than those which are more 
difficult to evaluate although equally effective. 


While it seems, then, that in most countries efficiency and ability 
have relatively little direct influence on a teacher’s salary (provided at 


1 It is of interest to note that formal merit-rating seems to have originated in 
schools. Thus it was applied as early as 1915 to teachers in the United States. Cf. for 
instance, Charles Walter Lytte: Job Evaluation Methods, 2nd edition (New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1954), p. 330; and John A. Patron and Reynold S. Smiru, Jr. : 
Job Evaluation (Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, 1949), p. 267. 

2 Cf. Report of the Relative Economic Status of Secondary School Teachers in Metropolitan 
Toronto, prepared for the Boards of Education of Metropolitan Toronto by Industrial 
Relations Counselors Service Inc., Toronto, Ontario (May 1957), pp. 49-52. 

% The Feinberg Salary Law applying to public teachers of New York State, adopted 
in 1947 and repealed in 1951, incorporated the feature of merit-rating for promotional 
increments. For a severe criticism of this law see particularly C. Currien Smitu : New Wine 
in Old Bottles or the Introduction of the Merit-Concept into the Teachers’ College Salary Pro- 
gram, State University of New York, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York, February 1955 (mimeographed). The full text of the Gloversville Memorandum 
is contained in this report (pp. 30-33). 
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least that he gives satisfactory service), they may have a considerable 
indirect influence through their effects on his chances of promotion. 
Though promotion does not always go by merit there seems to be little 
doubt that in most countries the more able and efficient teachers are 
more likely to get to the top of their profession. 

There are of course other criteria for promotion besides efficient 
performance of duties. Academic and professional qualifications play 
an important role. Lack of certain qualifications is sometimes a bar 
to promotion beyond a certain level. For example, in primary education 
in the Netherlands a principal’s or headmaster’s certificate is usually 
required of all candidates for a principalship ; and even when advanced 
qualifications are not a necessary condition for promotion, they are 
commonly taken into consideration along with other factors. Seniority 
is another important factor. The replies to the I.L.O. questionnaire, 
however, placed considerable emphasis on efficiency and ability as 
criteria for promotion, though they threw little light on how these 
qualities are measured.? 

It may be of interest to quote the result of a study carried out in 
Canada, where different school boards were requested to indicate the 
weighting which they ascribed to a number of criteria in the appointment 
and promotion of principals and vice-principals. It was found that 
“ teaching record of, the candidate ” ranked first, followed in order by 


“ other personal qualifications ”, “ professional preparation ”, “ admin- 
istrative experience ” and “ years of service ”.* 


Number of Hours of Attendance 


In general, teachers’ salaries are not directly related to the number 
of hours of instruction or attendance ; teachers are usually paid at an 
annual rate. This is commonly true at least of confirmed and regular 
teachers, though in Latin America a system of payment at hourly rates 
seems fairly widespread, and in other countries substitute, deputy or 
temporary teachers are not infrequently paid by the hour. 

On the whole, a system of annual salary scales seems the more 
desirable for confirmed or regular teachers, whose hours of work do not 
usually vary greatly. Annual salaries are not liable to the rapid or 
unforeseen changes that might otherwise occur with changes in time- 
tables or teaching syllabus and seem to accord better with the status 
of teachers as civil or public servants. 

The disadvantage that under annual salary scales less account can 
be taken of individual wishes in the matter of hours of work seems to 
be small, particularly since in actual practice, the teachers’ option will 
generally rather limited.* 


1 The I.L.0. Meeting of Experts adopted the following two conclusions regarding 
efficiency and ability and merit-rating : 

“ Certain posts, such as head teachers’ or principals’ posts, carry greater responsibilities 
than others and should also be better paid. 

“ Since many teachers’ organisations strongly object to merit-rating as a salary deter- 
minant no such system should be introduced or applied without prior consultation with 
and acceptance by a majority of teachers concerned.” 

® The Canadian Education Association: The School Principalship—Appointment and 
Promotion, and Duties, Report No. 83 (Toronto, Oct. 1956), p. 3 (mimeographed). 

8 In this regard the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts concluded that “ all full-time teachers 
should be paid on the basis of recognised salary scales, their remuneration being fixed on 
an annual basis” and added that “ if, for one reason or other, teachers’ salaries are not 
based on annual salary scales, payment should be made for holidays ”. 
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ALLOWANCES AND PRIVILEGES ! 


Salaries alone do not give a true picture of teachers’ earnings since 
in practically all countries teachers, whether primary or secondary, are 
entitled to certain allowances in addition to their salaries. They often 
also enjoy certain special privileges which may be accorded only to 
teachers or which, more frequently, they share with all civil or public 
servants. With some exceptions, allowances usually do not count as 
part of the pensionable remuneration ; this may partly explain why 
some authorities prefer to resort to allowances instead of direct salary 
increases. Obtaining in some ‘orm practically everywhere, the different 
allowances and privileges play a significant role in many countries and 
in some, as for instance Japan, they form a substantial part of a teacher’s 
total remuneration. 

Examples of allowances commonly encountered are given below. 


Cost-of-Living Allowance 


This type of allowance does not appear to be as common now as 
it was immediately after the war. A percentage allowance seems to be 
most usual and is to be found, among other countries, in Switzerland, 
where the usual rate seems to be about 10 per cent. In the Union of 
South Africa, the cost-of-living allowance is expressed as a lump sum, 
the maximum payable at the moment being (234 per annum. Several 
of the Swiss cantons provide examples of cost-of-living allowances 


varying automatically according to changes in the consumer price index. 


Dependants’ Allowance 


In many countries both primary and secondary teachers are granted 
special dependants’ allowances, which are generally proportional in 
amount to the number of dependants. There are, however, exceptions 
to this rule. In the United States, for instance, where family allowances 
are not widely paid?, the provisions in most cases specify a flat grant, 
which is said to be too small, in general, to represent a major contribution 
to the cost of supporting dependants. 

The term dependant usually includes wife and minor children and 
sometimes other dependants ; but the amount payable to each of the 
dependants usually varies. To quote a few examples, in Switzerland 
em of Neuchatel) every married male teacher receives 600 Swiss 
rancs a year and a further 360 francs for each child. In Japan a teacher 
receives 600 yens per month for his wife and first additional dependant 
=~ 400 yens for each subsequent dependant, including grandchildren 
an ents. 

en granted in respect of children the allowances are limited to 
children under a certain age (generally 16 or 18) or, above this age, to 
those who are pursuing their studies or are invalids, mentally handi- 
capped or otherwise unable to earn their own living. It is not unusual 


1 In this section no mention is made of allowances which teachers receive under 
national schemes applying to all occupational groups. 

2A recent study, “ Family Allowances and Sex Differentials in Teachers’ Salary 
Schedules, Urban School Districts, 1956-57”, in For Your Information (Washington, 
National Education Association), Jan. 1958, pp. 5-13, showed that the salary schedules 
in 167 (6.8 per cent.) of 2,445 urban school systems contained provisions for family allow- 
ances. 
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for the allowance to vary in amount according to the age of the children. 
In Switzerland (Canton of Geneva), for instance, the following allow- 


ance pattern is applied : 


10 to 14 years 
over 15 years 


In the Federal Republic of Germany (North Rhine-Westphalia) 
teachers are entitled to an annual children’s allowance as follows : 


Age 
Below 6 years 
6 to 14 years 
14 to 16 years 


The allowance may be granted during the whole period of the child’s 
vocational training but generally not beyond his twenty-fifth birthday. 
If a child is physically or mentally incapacitated for work, the allowance 
is paid without regard to age. 

In France the family allowance applicable to public servants has 
two elements—a fixed element, which is 6,000 French francs annually 
for one child, 9,000 for two children and 12,000 for each additional 
child, and a floating element, roughly proportional to the salary up 
to a certain maximum, which is granted in respect of two or more 
children and then amounts to 3 per cent. annually for two children and 
5 per cent. for each additional child. 


Lodging Allowance 


In some countries primary teachers and—although less frequently 
—secondary teachers receive lodging assistance in the form either of 
an allowance or of accommodation rent free or at a relatively low rent. 

This is the case in the Federal Republic of Germany (North Rhine- 
Westphalia), where not only the position and the place of residence of 
the teacher but also the number of dependent children are taken into 


account. 

In the Swiss cantons of St. Gall and Berne teachers receive free 
lodging. In Berne secondary teachers are not entitled to any lodging 
allowance, but if the value of the privileges given to primary Prose sto 
exceeds 1,100 Swiss francs a year the communes are under the obli- 
gation to pay the secondary teacher at least the difference. In Denmark 
most headmasters have official residences ; in return a certain amount 
(1,296 Danish crowns) is deducted from their salary. Heating, lighting, 
gas and electricity are at the charge of the occupier. In the U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia, on the other ron. rural teachers have not only free 


lodging but also heating and lighting. 


Removal Expenses and Travelling Facilities 


Removal and travel allowances are often granted in countries with 
a centralised educational system to teachers transferred on the initia- 
tive of the authorities. This is more seldom the case in countries with 
a decentralised system, e.g. the United States, Canada, and Switzerland. 


5 


Annual allowance in 
Age Swiss francs 
Annual allowance in marks 
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Residential Allowance 


In some countries teachers are paid a residential allowance to compen- 
sate them for living in certain designated areas. 

In Japan the allowances for five categories of cold areas range from 
15 to 80 per cent. of the monthly total sum of basic salaries and depen- 
dants’ allowances, and are sometimes supplemented by special coal 
and firewood allowances ; in addition special allowances for remote 
areas with difficult communication facilities vary between 4 to 20 per cent. 
of the basic salary. In Scotland teachers serving in schools in remote 
places or in distant islands receive annual allowances varying from 
£50 to £140. In Sweden the northern part of the country is divided 
into six cold areas, each with a scale of allowances related to the salary 
gradings and ranging from 12 to 232 Swedish crowns a month. 


Allowances for Special Duties and Responsibilities 


Allowances are sometimes paid to teachers for special knowledge 
or responsibilities or for the performance of certain activities carried 
out in excess of the prescribed number of hours of classwork. For 
example, teachers in schools for handicapped children receive a supple- 
ment equal to 8 per cent. of the basic salary in Japan, and 25 per cent. 
in the U.S.S.R. In the Netherlands there is a special salary scale for 
such teachers. 

In England and Wales heads of departments receive annual allow- 
ances varying between £125 and £350 for men, and £100 and £280 for 
women. 

Examples of allowances for special tasks and activities include the 
following. A teacher in charge of a library or collection receives a 
special payment in Denmark ; regular teachers in elementary schools 
consisting of only one class get a monthly special duty allowance of 
35 marks in the Federal Republic of Germany ; teachers in Yugoslavia 
in schools where, because of the great number of pupils, several classes 
use the same room, are entitled to a special duty allowance ; and in the 
U.S.S.R. teachers in middle or higher classes receive additional pay, 
inter alia, for correcting the pupils’ written work. In the United States 
teachers in many urban schools often receive extra pay for such work 
assignments as athletics, music, dramatics, forensics, school news- 
papers, etc., usually in the form of a fixed sum for each activity, but 
occasionally at rates per hour or session. 


Other Allowances and Privileges 


Various other kinds of allowances and privileges received by teachers 
in certain countries are not easily classified. Mention may, however, 
be made of some of the most important. In Italy teachers are entitled 
to a thirteenth month’s salary every year. In Japan there are term-end 
and diligence allowances (which are in practice treated as one) given 
twice a year. They amount in total to a very large percentage of the 
total earnings of teachers. In the Netherlands several different allow- 


1 A recent study shows that there are certain variations in the application of these 
allowances as between the different local authorities. See W. P. ALEXANDER: Teachers’ 
Salaries—Special Allowances for Teachers: An Analysis of the 1956 Burnham Report 
(London, Councils and Education Press, 1958), particularly pp. 10-15. 
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ances granted to primary teachers do not come under headings so far 
discussed. These include a holiday allowance amounting to 4 per cent. 
of their salaries ; bonuses (free of tax) for completion of various periods 
of service (half a month’s gross salary after 25 years and a whole month’s 
salary after 40 and again after 50 years of service) ; and a compassionate 
allowance equal to 13 weeks’ salary payable in the case of the death of a 
teacher to his widow or children under age. In Greece, finally, teachers 
are granted certain privileges in respect of the education of their children 
at secondary schools or universities. 


While it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to compute 
even roughly what percentage of a teacher’s salary the allowances and 
privileges in the different countries represent, there is no doubt that 
supplementary pay is far from negligible in many countries, particu- 
larly for teachers with a family, and represents a salary supplement 
which may substantially exceed supplementary allowances granted to 
industrial workers and to salaried employees or salaried professional 
workers in the private sector of the economy. The different allowances 
to which teachers are entitled no doubt contribute in some countries 
at least to a levelling-up of the actual incomes of teachers in relation to 
these other groups which should be kept in mind when comparing 
teachers’ salaries with those in other occupations. 


EARNINGS IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND IN OTHER PROFESSIONS 


Comparative analyses of earnings in different professions are always 
difficult to carry out and are liable to be misleading since “ wages ” or 


“ salaries ” are not an accurate measure of total compensation. Special 
allowances and fringe benefits, such as pensions, paid sick leave, paid 
vacations, and, perhaps, the number of hours of work, should also be 
taken into consideration to arrive at a fair comparison. Since, moreover, 
conditions tend to vary considerably not only between different coun- 
tries but also within a single country, such a detailed analysis would 
require a very far-reaching compilation of wage and other statistics 
greatly exceeding the scope of this article. A much more limited com- 
parison based on general statements and rather scattered statistical 
returns and confining itself only to “ salaries” or “ wages” leads to 
the following tentative conclusions. 

It would appear that in spite of the general rise in levels and stand- 
ards of living as a result of over-all economic expansion during the last 
decade, the real earnings of teachers in many countries are below or 
about on a par with the pre-war level. It is difficult to say whether in 
recent years teachers have on the whole fared better or worse than 
other professional workers, but they appear in general to have lost 
perme as compared with workers in industry. It is even doubtful 
whether in some countries teachers have, on the whole, retained the 
absolute advantages in terms of financial rewards which they generally 
had over manual workers before the war. In most instances there 
appears to be a considerable overlap between industrial wages and the 
lower salary grades of the teaching profession, while teachers at or 
near the top of their salary scales seem usually to earn more than the 
average industrial worker. Moreover, teachers’ salaries seem often to 
compare unfavourably, in many countries, with the salaries paid to 
persons with comparable qualifications in other professions. True, 
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teachers frequently start at about the same salary levels as graduates 
who go into other occupations, but their salaries increase much less 
rapidly." 

In countries where, in recent years, teachers have failed to share in 
the benefits of increasing productivity and growing prosperity or have 
received a less than ne geese share of these benefits it may 
be wondered whether there has not been a general underestimation— 
conscious or unconscious—on the part of society of the responsibilities 
and social importance of the teaching profession. If so, the attitude of 
the public towards teachers may have to undergo a substantial change 
before their remuneration can be brought into equitable proportion 
with that of other groups of society. 

The following conclusions adopted by the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts 
on Teachers’ Problems may serve as guiding principles in this connection: 


Teachers should enjoy a reasonable material standard of life for them- 
selves and their families and thus be able to devote themselves to their 
profession with dignity and security. Where the total emoluments of 
teachers are not sufficient to support a family on a reasonable level, urgent 
measures should be taken to bring about a change. The most direct and 
effective means of doing this is a general review of salaries. Occupational 
or state family allowances, lodging allowances, the provision of rent-free 
or relatively low-rented accommodation, may in certain cases also be used. 
In the determination of teachers’ salaries account should also be taken of 
the increasing importance of education in present-day society and the more 
and more significant contribution teachers of all categories render to human 
well-being. 


1 For example, the man who enters a large city school system in the United States 
can expect his salary to increase about two-thirds in about 14 years, while the man who 
enters a large corporation can expect to double his salary in about five years. See Fund 
4 5 — of Education : Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2 (New York, 

»P. 


Dismissal Procedures 


II : United States’ 


In the United States there are virtually no general legislative 
restrictions on an employer’s free right to terminate the employment 
relationship at any time.? The principal source of regulation in this 
connection rests in the appropriate provisions of collective bargaining 
contracts * covering dismissal and lay-off matters. 

These collective bargaining contracts cover less than half of the 
over-all working population. However, in gauging their importance 
certain factors must be borne in mind. In the total labour force there 
are several millions of federal, state and local government employees, a 
vast percentage of whom are not covered by collective contracts but 
who are often afforded protection through civil service and other sys- 
tems. Then, of course, there are large numbers of professional, executive, 
and managerial employees and self-employed persons. It should further 
be pointed out that even in unorganised sectors of the economy, i.e. 
where employees are not covered by collective bargaining contracts 
that restrict the employer’s power to terminate the working relationship, 
often practices and procedures akin to those contained in collective 
contracts will be adopted voluntarily by employers. This occurs either 
because the employer thinks such policies are wise and just or because 
he thinks he can thereby stave off organisation of his employees. 

In view of these facts this study is geared to typical procedures 
which obtain under collective bargaining contracts. 


1 For the first in this series of articles devoted to dismissal procedures in various 
countries see “ Dismissal Procedures—I: France”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXXIX, No. 6, June 1959, p. 624, 

2 If there is neither a collective bargaining contract in force nor a bargaining repre- 
sentative selected by a majority of the employees, an employer and an employee are at 
liberty to make whatever individual contractual arrangements they desire, including those 
relating to the termination of the employment relationship (e.g. notice). If no such arrange- 
ment, express or implied, is agreed to or contemplated by the parties, then both the employer 
and the employee are largely free to terminate the relationship at will, and without suffering 
any legal consequences. See American Law Institute: Restatement of the Law: Agency 
(1933, with periodic supplements), sections 442 and 452. Cf. CLark : The Law of the Employ- 
ment of Labor (1911), p. 3. See also Gottus: Discharge for Cause (State of New York, 
Department of Labor Special Bulletin No. 221, 1948), p. 7. It should be noted also that 
some states have enacted legislation prohibiting dismissals based on considerations of race, 
colour, creed, or national origin. Further, see the section on “Special Cases: Union 
Activity ” below. 

Formal individual contracts of employment are relatively rare in the United States 
and are usually limited to executive and professional employees. Hence, they are not 
treated in this article. 


% For purposes of clarity the term “ collective bargaining contract” or “ collective 
contract ” is employed in this article in order to connote their contractual and legally 
binding nature. In practice, other terms such as “ collective bargaining agreement ”, 
“labour contract ”, etc., are also used in the United States. 
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An understanding of certain elements regarding American collective 
bargaining should lead to a fuller appreciation of dismissal and lay-off 
procedures in the United States. Ebilective bargaining contracts are 
usually concluded between the union and the employer at the level of 
the undertaking. It must be stressed that when a union is recognised, 
either voluntarily or after official procedures, as the bargaining agent 
for a given unit, the union bargains for all employees in that unit, both 
union members and non-members. Concomitantly, upon conclusion of a 
collective bargaining contract between the parties, such contract applies 
to all members of the bargaining unit, both union and non-union.! 
Obligations arising under the collective contract are legally binding and 
enforceable in the regular federal courts.2, However, since virtually all 
collective bargaining contracts provide for grievance and arbitration 
procedures, it is more common to seek redress for breaches of the contract 
through such procedures.® 

It should be noted, when considering American collective bargaining 
contracts in general and dismissal and lay-off procedures under such 
contracts in particular, that specific over-all conclusions are frequently 
difficult. This difficulty is due to the existence of an unending number 
of collective contracts, virtually none of which contain identical pro- 
visions in the pertinent sections. The situation is further complicated 
by the lack of clear uniformity of arbitral decisions interpreting these 
provisions. However, examination and study of these provisions and 
decisions do give rise to a number of general conclusions, which are 
synthesised and discussed below. 

This article first treats lay-offs and final termination procedures 
arising from business and economic considerations within the under- 
taking which are independent of the conduct, acts or omissions of the 
particular employees affected by the lay-off or termination. Next come 
the distinct dismissal procedures stemming from reasons related to the 
affected employee himself, i.e. disciplinary termination, sickness, etc. 
Following this is a section dealing with employees or situations that 
receive special treatment with regard to dismissal, lay-off or termination. 
The article concludes with a section devoted to the avenues of employee 
or union redress in the event of allegedly improper dismissal, lay-off or 
termination. At various points throughout the article clauses from actual 
collective bargaining contracts are quoted; these clauses should be 
regarded as merely illustrative. 


TERMINATION OR SUSPENSION OF EMPLOYMENT RESULTING 
FROM GENERAL BUSINESS REASONS 


In the event that an employer desires—usually for considerations of 
business operation of a temporary nature (seasonal or other non- 
permanent retrenchment in business activity, shortage of raw materials, 


1 Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, section 9 (a) : See I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 
1947 (U.S.A. 2). A discussion of the Act and its historical background may be found in 
J. E. Lawyer: “ The United States Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 125. 

® Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, section 301 (a). 

3 For discussion of these procedures see section on “ Employee Redress : Grievance 
and Arbitration ” below. 

4 For reasons of space these clauses have necessarily been selected on the basis of their 
brevity as well as their representative character. 
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mechanical breakdowns, etc.)—to suspend the work of some or all 
employees for a period of time, he may lay off surplus personnel. To 
this end collective bargaining contracts usually provide for the manner 
in which such lay-offs must proceed. 

These same lay-off procedures (with possible modifications as regards 
consultation) will usually apply where the reasons underlying the sus- 
pension or termination of the working relationship are of a more per- 
manent nature (plant shutdown, general retrenchment in business 
activities, the introduction of labour-saving machinery, i.e. automation, 
etc.). As with all other aspects of this question, provisions of collective 
contracts vary. Some contracts permit unequivocal termination while 
others might designate an affected employee as permanently laid off. 
And, frequently, contracts either make no distinction between permanent 
and temporary lay-off or make no mention of termination at all in this 


regard.! 
Prior Consultation with the Union 


Typically the general decision to lay off is solely within the dis- 
cretion of the employer and within his “ management prerogatives ”.* 
Some collective bargaining contracts require consultation with the union, 
and frequently consultation occurs even where the contract does not 
so provide. It is more likely in cases of permanent lay-off or termination 
that contracts will provide, especially where the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery 1s involved, for prior consultation with the union.® 
But, in any case the ultimate decision is almost invariably within the 
sole discretion of the employer without the necessity for approval or 
acquiescence by the union or any other party or agency.‘ Discussions 
with the union are usually limited to choice of procedures, especially 
where lay-off procedures are not clearly spelled out in the collective 
bargaining agreement. 


Whenever, in the judgment of the company, there exists an occasion for 


the adoption of a programme of mass or general lay-offs . . . of regular full- 
time and regular part-time non-supervisory employees of the company, the 
company agrees before proceeding with such programme ... to— 


... Notify the union of its intention to introduce such programme and 
negotiate with the union in regard to the method or methods to be employed. 

The company shall determine the extent of the reductions required, the 
effective date or dates thereof, the exchanges, and the job classifications 
involved. 

If an agreement as to the method or methods to be employed in intro- 
ducing such programme is not reached by the company and the union within 
30 days from the date of such meeting, the company may then proceed ... 
{to lay off workers according to seniority].® 


1 See subsection on “Status of Laid-off and Terminated Employees and Benefits 
during Period of Unemployment ” below. 

2 See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Collective Bargaining 
Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, Bulletin No. 1189 (Washington, 
D.C., 1956), p. 7. 

3 See E. Herz: “ The Protection of Employees on the Termination of Contracts of 
Employment ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 4, Apr. 1954, p. 313. 

4 See R. THEopore : “ Union Participation in Lay-off Procedures ; Advance Notice of 
Lay-offs ”, in Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 80, Jan. 1957, pp. 1-4. 

5 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 7. 
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Notice 


However, there are usually provisions requiring the employer, 
where feasible, to give notice to the union of the projected lay-off. 
Many of these provisions require notice only in such situations where 
the lay-off may be reasonably foreseen in advance. It would seem that 
the majority of such provisions prescribe a notice period of one week 
or less. 

The company shall give written notice to the union of proposed lay-offs 
three days prior to such lay-offs unless they result from an emergency or the 
company has no prior knowledge of the need for the lay-offs.* 

* 

In the event of a = the employer shall give the union five days’ 
notice of the names and clock numbers of the employees to be laid off, 
unless prevented from so doing by circumstances or conditions beyond its 
control.* 

* * 

In the event of a general lay-off the company shall furnish the chairman 
of the shop committee with 12 copies of the list of employees to be laid off, 
not less than 48 hours in advance of such lay-off. In the event of a lay-off 
arising out of a shortage of materials, or breakdown of equipment, notice 
of lay-off shall be given to the chairman of the shop committee as much in 
advance as possible.* 


Selection of Employees to be Laid Off or Terminated 


As a rule collective on agro | contracts contain provisions which 


dictate the manner in which employees must be laid off. These pro- 
visions are usually based on seniority, the most junior employee (in 
length of service) within any seniority group being the first to be laid 
off. (If termination is involved, the same procedures will normally 
apply.) 

In case it shal: become necessary for the employer to lay off one or more 
employees, seniority -ules shall apply, within classifications ; the employee 
who has been with the {co npany] the shortest length of time shall be the 
first to be laid off... .°® 


1 See “ Union Participation in; Lay-off Procedures”, op. cit., p. 4. Contracts more 
typically provide for notice to the unicn than notice to the affected employee or employees. 
Of course the union, in such a case, would ia turn notify such employee or employees. 
Often notice of lay-off is posted on bulletin boards so as to make the information available 
to all. 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 
3 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
3. 


p. 1 

4 It should be noted that contractual lay-off procedure) are often not found in industries 
where they are neither necessary nor expedient, e.g. in industries where workers are some- 
times employed for specific jobs such as construction, long-sho.'ng, transportation, etc. 
See R. Pratt, “ Prevalence of Lay-Off and Work-Sharing Provisions ; Forestalling and 
Minimizing Lay-Offs ”, in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 79, Dec, 1954, p. 1388. 

5 For a thorough explanation and survey of seniority and allied procedures and 
problems, see J. W. BLocu and R. Pratt : “ Seniority and Bumping Practices ”, in Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 80, Feb. 1957, pp. 177 ff. Often contracts will provide that all temporary 
and probationary employees be removed from the payroll before regular employees are laid 
off. See “ Prevalence of Lay-Off and Work-Sharing Provisions ", op. cit., p. 8. 
® Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 


p. 16 
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In the event of lay-offs, employees shall be laid off according to job 
classification, but plant-wide seniority shall govern, i.e. employees having 
the least plant-wide seniority in that particular job classification shall be 
laid off first and the employees having the most plant-wide seniority in that 
particular job classification shall be laid off last.1 


Often the straight application of the principle of seniority will be 
tempered by lay-off provisions that also take into consideration such 
factors as skill and ability to perform the job.? In other words, in de- 
ciding who, among two or more employees, is to be laid off, an employer 
may weigh, to a greater or lesser extent, the relative competence at the 
particular job of the employees in question—along with their relative 
seniority. Consequently, if such be the case, a senior employee may be 
laid off in place of a junior employee where the senior does not have the 
requisite skill and ability to perform the work of the junior. 


In all cases of recall, increase, or decrease of forces, the following factors 
shall be considered, and where factors (2) and (3) are relatively equal, length 
of adjusted seniority shall govern : 

(1) Length of adjusted seniority as hereinbefore defined. 

(2) Knowledge, skill, and efficiency on the job. 

(3) Physical fitness for the job.* 


* * 


In decreasing the working force in any department, length of continuous 
service shall govern where the employee possesses the qualifications to do 
the job efficiently.* 


Seniority systems for lay-off purposes are many and varied. They 
may encompass in one seniority unit all the workers in an undertaking 
or the units may be broken down by departmental, occupational, or 
other groupings. When, for instance, the reasons for a lay-off affect 
only one department, the junior member of that department may be 
laid off even though he may be senior to a worker in another department.* 


When lay-offs become repaid because of lack of work, seniority by 
departments shall apply ; that is, the last person hired shall be the first one 
to be laid off.... 

In rehiring, the last person laid off in any particular department shall be 
the first rehired.§ 


When lay-offs are necessary because of lack of work the company will 
apply the principle of seniority within non-interchangeable occupational 


groups. ... 


Modifying this latter consideration is the common contractual 
practice of “ bumping”. Under bumping procedures, some of which 
are immensely complicated, generally speaking a junior employee who 


"1 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 16. 

2 See “ Seniority and Bumping Practices ”, op. cit., pp. 178-180. 

3 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 16. 

4 “Seniority and Bumping Practices ”, op. cit., p. 183. For a discussion of seniority 
and union and management attitudes towards seniority units and inclusion of considerations 
of skill and ability see R. L. Aronson : Lay-off Policies and Practices (Princeton University, 
1950), passim and particularly pp. 48 ff. 

5 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 17. 
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is laid off in one department or occupational grouping may displace 
(sometimes at the option of the employee) a more junior employee in 
another occu ational: or departmental unit. Again concepts of skill and 
ability are often considered. Not infrequently this procedure can pro- 
duce a chain reaction so that in a situation where only one or a few 
employees are to be laid off, a great many employees may be “ bumped ”.4 

An employee laid off temporarily or permanently may exercise his 
seniority over the employee with the least seniority in any department 
whose work he is capable of handling, according to the following : 

(1) In any classification in which the employee has had previous ex- 
perience, or if his department is discontinued, he may exercise his seniority 
after having been laid off for five working days. 

(2) In any classification other than that in which the employee has 
previous experience, he may exercise his seniority after having been laid 
off for ten working days.* 


Status of Laid-off and Terminated Employees and Benefits during Period 
of Unemployment 


Employees who are laid off do not lose their status as employees. 
They continue to be carried on the rolls of the employer for purposes 
other than payment of wages or certain other economic benefits (e.g. 
they continue to accrue seniority). In some collective bargaining 
contracts provision is made for lay-off pay or allowances although this 
is not very widely found. And in some cases certain fringe benefits 
(e.g. insurance) may be continued during a period of lay-off.* 

The status of employees who are terminated or permanently laid 
off is sometimes ambiguous. If an employee may be terminated unequi- 
vocally under the collective contract in this situation, then, of course, 
the employment relationship is cut off. If the contract designates the 
affected employee as being permanently laid off or does not deal with 
the situation at all, the employee may retain some rights with regard 
to the employer for a period of time. As mentioned earlier, many 
collective bargaining contracts are silent on this point. However, a 
good number of contracts do provide that where an employee is laid 
off for longer than a given period he loses either his seniority status or 
any status whatsoever as an employee.* 


Plant seniority shall be terminated for the following reasons: .. . 
continual lay-off for a period of two years.5 


Seniority shall cease upon ... lay-off of an employee for a period equal 
to the number of months of his continuous service since his most recent 
hiring date.§ 


* 


1 For a full discussion of the practice see Lay-off Policies and Practices, op. cit., p. 17. 
Also “ Seniority and Bumping Practices ”, op. cit., pp. 184-185. 

2 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 25. 

3 See R. THEoporE : “ Recall Procedures; Work Sharing”, in Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 80, Mar. 1957, pp. 329 and 333. The author further points out (as discussed below) 
that in recent years additional rights, through collective bargaining, accrue to laid-off 
workers. 

* Ibid., p. 333. Often the permissible period of lay-off prior to termination is predicated 
on the affected employee’s prior length of service. 

5 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 31. 
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Seniority and the employment relationship shall be broken for the 
following reasons: ... if the employee is laid off for one-half his or her 
length of service up to three years! 


It may be noted that termination of seniority, as mentioned in the 
above clauses, is tantamount to a termination of the working relationship, 
ar the loss of seniority deprives an employee of recall and reintegration 
rights. 

The lay-off rather than the termination method is often utilised 
inasmuch as there is always the possibility of a later expansion of per- 
sonnel by the business. 

It should be noted that during his period of lay-off, or upon ter- 
mination, an employee is entitled to state unemployment insurance 
(provided that he meets the requirements laid down by the state law 
on the subject). In some cases he is also eligible for private benefits 
arising out of collective contracts. In this connection mention should 
be made of the relatively recent institution of supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plans, principally in the automotive, steel and glass in- 
dustries.2, Under these plans laid-off employees are entitled to weekly 
benefits which supplement state unemployment benefits. The benefits 
are paid under plans that have been collectively negotiated and from 
funds that have been built up by means of stipulated contributions 
from the employer. 

During his period of lay-off an employee may look for and accept 
other employment without jeopardising his seniority or re-employment 
rights or employment status vis-a-vis his regular employer. Indeed, an 
eligibility condition for receiving state unemployment benefits is 
usually that the unemployed applicant make efforts to find other em- 
ent that is suitable to his vocational background and status. 

owever, either employment rights or seniority rights with the original 
employer are usually lost in the event that the laid-off employee does 
not return to his original employment when recalled by the employer 
pursuant to the collective contract. 

If an employee is given at least three days’ notice by a personal call 
or registered letter to report for work at a designated time and he does not 
return to work at that time the next employee on the seniority list may 
be called in like manner. If the _— employee returns to work before the 
senior employee, the senior employee shall not replace him but shall await 
the next call, and shall not be paid for reporting. If an employee is given 
such three days’ notice to report in a second call, which shall be made 
by registered mail with return receipt requested, and does not return to 
work at the designated time, he shall be considered as having voluntarily 
quit.... 


In addition to state unemployment benefits and other possible 
benefits arising out of collective bargaining contracts, it is sometimes 
rovided in contracts that employees who are terminated or permanently 
aid off are entitled to certain cash payments. These payments are 


1 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 31. 

2 For an explanation and discussion of these plans see Bureau of National Affairs : 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans (Washington, D.C., 1956). Also “ Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits in the United States ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV 
No. 5, Nov. 1956, p. 473. 

3 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Collective Bargaining Provi- 
sions: Promotion, Transfer and Assignment ; Lay-off, Work-Sharing and Re-employment, 
Bulletin No. 908-7 (Washington, D.C., 1948), p. 49. 
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usually termed “ severance pay ” or “ dismissal pay ” and are aimed at 
helping the terminated — to bridge the gap until the time he 
can find new employment. While no precise current statistics are avail- 
able, such provisions appear in contracts probably covering no more 
than 25 per cent. of organised workers. A 1950 study of the United 
States Department of Labour disclosed that in a sampling of over 
2,000 contracts only some 8 per cent. contained severance or dismissal 
pay clauses.1 Severance pay plans are quite varied as regards the 
amount of the benefit. me provide for a range of benefits based 
upon the employee’s length of service, while others provide for a stated 
amount regardless of length of service. Still others have different bases 
for benefit payments.? Similarly, where pension plans exist, they often 
provide for vested benefits which entitle the employees who are eligible 
passony | by having a stated length of service) to receive some benefits 
even though they are terminated rather than retired. 


When a department and/or a subdivision thereof is permanently shut 
down, meaning only the total and permanent discontinuance of operations 
therein . . . and not the fluctuations of operations, an employee whose 
employment is terminated as a result thereof shall be entitled to a severance 
allowance. .. . 


Severance allowances... shall be paid to employees... who are per- 
manently dropped from the service because of a reduction in force arising 
out of the closing of a department or an entire plant, and when it is expected 
that they will not be re-employed.* 


Employees laid off by the company for reasons beyond their control 
will be paid separation pay... .4 


Recall and Reintegration 


Concurrently with lay-off procedures, collective agreements usually 
provide for recall or reintegration procedures.* Typically these pro- 
visions, as is the case with lay-off provisions, provide that the order of 
recall shall be based on seniority, often with the same conditions as 
in the case of lay-off regarding skill and ability. 

Reduction of the working forces shall be accomplished by the lay-off 
of employees by seniority in each work classification ; and in re-employ- 
ment, the last employee laid off shall be the first to be called back to work 
in each work classification.® 


Laid-off employees will be recalled to work in accordance with their 
seniority, the longest seniority employees being the first to be recalled, 
provided they are capable of performing the available jobs.® 
1 “ Dismissal-Pay Provisions in Union Agreements, 1949”, in Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 70, Apr. 1950, p. 384. 

2 Ibid., pp. 385-387, 

3 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Collective Bargaining Clauses : 
Dismissal Pay, Bulletin No. 1216 (Washington, D.C., 1957), p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 

5 See “ Recall Procedures ; Work Sharing ”, op. cit., pp. 329-334. 

wn Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 

p. 
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In cases of lay-off and re-employment the following factors shall be 
considered, and where factors (1) and (2) are relatively equal, length of 
service shall govern : 

(1) Length of service—viz.: seniority. 

(2) Knowledge, training, ability, skill and efficiency. 

(3) Physical fitness.? 

Upon returning to the job after a lay-off the employee, of course, 


is not considered as a new employee but rather continues in his pre- 
vious status with all rights that flow from it. 


Alternatives to Lay-off or Termination 


It should be further noted that some collective contracts provide 
that, apd to instituting a lay-off or terminating employees, efforts 
must be made to preserve the employment of those who would other- 
wise be laid off or terminated.? This is often accomplished through 
systems of work sharing * (by reducing the working hours of all em- 
ployees and/or restricting overtime work) or by other means such as 
restricting the employer's right to subcontract work out to others 
during such periods if the work may be done by regular employees. 

Except in emergency cases not to exceed two weeks, no overtime within 
a departmental job classification shall be worked while employees having 
seniority in that departmental job classification are laid off.* 


The company agrees that it will not contract any work which is ordinarily 
and customarily done by its regular employees, if, as a result thereof, it 
would become necessary to lay off or reduce the rate of pay of any such 
employees. 


During slack periods the work in every department of the shop shall be 
divided as equally as possible among all workers of that department.® 


The executive shop committee will be notified as soon as possible when a 
large-scale reduction of employment is anticipated. If requested by the 
union, management will meet with the executive shop committee for the 
purpose of discussing a division of hours among senior employees.’ 


1 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 129. 
2 See “ Prevalence of Layoff and Work-Sharing Provisions ”, op. cit., p. 1385. 

3 In a survey made by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1956 it was 
found that only approximately 4 per cent. of the collective bargaining contracts examined 
provided for some form of work sharing in lieu of lay-off. It was further found that such 
provisions were concentrated in the apparel industry, which accounted for some 80 per 
cent. of all employees covered by such clauses. Ibid., pp. 1387-1388. (It may be suggested 
that this concentration in the apparel industry is a natural concomitant of its being a 
seasonal industry with foreseeable peak and slack seasons.) 

* Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 


p. 3 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 
* Ibid., p. 35. 
7 Ibid., p. 9. 
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Frequently, even where such provisions are not contained in the 
collective agreement, the employer either on his own initiative or after 
consultation with the union may institute such procedures as an alter- 
native to, or in mitigation of, laying off or terminating employees. 


TERMINATION RESULTING FROM REASONS 
CONNECTED WITH THE EMPLOYEE HIMSELF 


As opposed to termination or suspension based upon general business 
considerations, dismissals! predicated upon reasons connected with 
the employee himself, i.e. his conduct, malfeasance or nonfeasance, 
bring into play entirely different procedures under most collective 
bargaining contracts. As discussed above, in the former situation the 
employer may be challenged only on the manner in which the lay-off 
or termination has been effected and not on the basic decision to lay 
off or terminate. In dealing with the latter situation, the typical 
collective bargaining contract clause dictates that an employee may 
be dismissed only for just cause.? 

Employees who have completed their trial periods shall be discharged 
for just cause only. The union shall have the right to challenge the propriety 
of any discharge and may present the matter as a grievance to be settled 
under the grievance and wetieution procedure in this agreement.® 


No employee who has acquired seniority with the company under this 
agreement shall be discharged — for just cause. Upon the discharge of 


such employee, the company shall forthwith notify the employee’s com- 
mitteeman or the chairman of the shop committee thereof. If the union 
requests an immediate hearing on any grievance arising out of such a 
discharge, a meeting on such grievance will be arranged forthwith. Any 
grievance based upon such discharge shall be submitted to the industrial 
relations director in writing within eight (8) days thereafter. Otherwise, 
the employee and the union shall be deemed to have waived any objection 
to such discharge. 


Many contracts, though by no means the preponderance of contracts, 
contain listings, either inclusive, exclusive or exemplary, of the various 
items which constitute just cause or sometimes, more broadly stated, 
are adequate grounds for discharge. 


The company may discharge an employee for just cause including, but 
not being limited to, the following: 

Wilful disregard of or refusal to comply with general factory rules, 
dishonesty, incompetence, inefficiency, insubordination, intoxication, pilfer- 

1 In the United States the terms “ dismissal” and “ discharge ” are virtually synony- 
mous and are used interchangeably. In this article, save for quoted matter, the term 
“ dismissal ” will be employed. 

2 See J. F. Hotty: “ Considerations in Discharge Cases”, in Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 80, June 1957, p. 684. 

3 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Collective Bargaining Provi- 
sions : Discharge, Discipline, and Quits ; Dismissal Pay Provisions, Bulletin No. 908-5 
(Washington, D.C., 1948), p. 15. 

* Collective Bargaining Contract between Mack Manufacturing Corporation (Plainfield 
Plant Shop) and International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.) and its Local, No, 343, dated 19 October 1955, 
p. 43. 
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age, doing work in a negligent manner, spoiling work, damaging machine 
or equipment, mis-statement on application . . . refusal to perform wor 
assigned, or failure to abide by the terms of this agreement. 


The foregoing contract clause indicates generally the various t 
of employee conduct that could serve as the basis for dismissal. How- 
ever, as discussed in some detail below, the question of whether the em- 
ployer has validly based a particular dismissal on just cause is often 
carried through the grievance and arbitration procedures. Indeed, the 
determination of exactly what constitutes just cause has proved to be 
a most fertile field for arbitration cases. But it should be stressed that 
the initial dismissal decision is that of the employer and may usually 
be made by him unilaterally, subject to later challenge by the union in 
the form of a grievance. In other words, regardless of the conduct on 
the part of the employee that induces the employer to dismiss him, the 
union may take exception through the grievance procedures under 
the contract and the justness of the dismissal may be subjected to 
arbitral scrutiny. 

Certain aspects of conduct on the part of employees that might lead 
to dismissal warrant some elaboration. 


Instances of Conduct that May Constitute Just Cause for Dismissal 


Violation of Plant or Works Rules. 


Internal plant or works rules are usually drawn up by management 
and generally deal with such matters as discipline, safety, use of facilities 
and other items that do not come within the scope of the collective 


bargaining contract or which supplement the contract without running 
counter to it. Generally, violation of some of the more important rules 
or repeated violations of even minor rules could be the basis for 
dismissal. In effect some of the other aspects of conduct mentioned 
below might sometimes be included in plant rules but merit independent 
mention. 


Incompetence. 


There is little doubt, even if causes for dismissal are not enumerated 
in a collective contract, that the incompetence of the employee could 
constitute just cause for dismissal.2, However, it is possible to find in 
some collective contracts provisions whereby employees who are 
incompetent to perform their assigned tasks may be afforded other work 
rather than or before being dismissed.* 


Sickness or Injury of Employees. 


Most collective bargaining contracts make specific provision for 
sick leave in the event that an employee is incapacitated to the extent 
that he cannot report for work. In the absence of such provision and 
where short periods of incapacity are involved, the test of just cause 
would not seem to be met. In the event that an employee’s sick leave 

1 Collective Bargaining Provisions : Discharge, Discipline, and Quits ; Dismissal Pay 
Provisions, op. cit., p. 4. 

2 See : Discharge for Cause, op. cit., p. 51. 

8 Ibid., p. 52. 

 Ibid., p. 54. 
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is exhausted, or, where the contract does not cover the situation and a 
protracted period of incapacity is involved, it is not unusual for an 
employer’s dismissal decision to be upheld, just cause stemming from 
the need for effective business management ! as well as the employee’s 
conduct. 

The other facet of the question concerns the employee who, although 
able to report for work, proves to be physically incapable of doing his 
job, whether by virtue of permanent or temporary disability. In either 
case, by contractual prescription or at the discretion of the employer, 
the employee might be transferred to a type of work which he is capable 
of doing. 

Any employee who has been incapacitated at his regular work by sickness 
or injury may be employed by the company at other work in the plant which 
is available and which he is able to do, and every reasonable effort shall 
be made by the company to find such employment for him.? 


In the absence of a contractual provision, however, just cause would 
probably exist with regard to the dismissal of a permanently incapaci- 
tated employee, whereas dismissal of a temporarily incapacitated 
employee would more likely be found not to be based on just cause.® 


Absenteeism, 


A special mention regarding absenteeism (unrelated to sickness or 
injury) is not inappropriate inasmuch as it is one of the major and 
most elusive disciplinary problems and has a direct effect on questions 
of efficiency and productivity. There is little doubt that excessive 
absences, even where each individual absence is not unauthorised, could 
constitute just cause for dismissal. On the other hand, what the 
employer might think excessive might not be considered excessive on 
review if the employer’s decision to dismiss is challenged by the union 
through the grievance and arbitration procedures. And even if an em- 
ployee’s absence record is unquestionably high, this might connote a 
condonation of the practice on the part of management. Hence, the 
question of prior warnings becomes a necessary consideration. Also, to 
have a dismissal upheld upon challenge, it behoves the employer to 
accord fair and consistent treatment in his handling of absenteeism 
cases. However, an employer who was formerly lax in his absenteeism 
policy is not sueded from changing such policy. But, again, such 
change must be accompanied by adequate notice and publication of the 
new and more stringent policy.‘ 

It should be added that unauthorised absences are looked upon more 
severely and it is not unusual for even one such absence to constitute 
just cause for dismissal. 


Prior Consultation with the Union 


No definite conclusions can be drawn regarding whether or not the 
employer must consult with the union prior to taking his dismissal 


1 See Eileen AHERN: “ Discharge for Absenteeism under Union Contracts ”, in Per- 
sonnel Journal (Swarthmore, Penn.), Vol. 32, 10 Oct. 1953, pp. 173-174. 

2 Collective Bargaining Contract between Mack and U.A.W., op. cit., p. 36. 

3 See “ Discharge for Absenteeism under Union Contracts ”, op. cit., p. 174. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 176-177. 
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decision. However, it would seem that there are relatively few collective 
bargaining contracts that make provision for consultation in such 
matters.' Where such provisions are found they would seem to appl 
more often to dismissals based upon other than disciplinary reasons (wi 
the possible exception of absenteeism). And even in those cases where 
some form of consultation is provided for, the decision of the employer, 
at least in the first instance, is his own. 


Notice 


Usually no period of notice is required in the case of disciplinary 
dismissals. However, a dismissal based on incompetence or other non- 
disciplinary reasons might oblige the employer to afford the employee 
in question a certain period of notice. 

Regular te pay either full or part-time, shall be given three days’ 
notice of dismi: or discharge, or the equivalent pay, except when such 
dismissal or discharge has been for cause such as insubordination or dis- 
orderly or improper conduct.? 


It shall be the company’s policy to notify the union whenever an em- 
ployee’s discharge is imminent because his work is not satisfactory.* 


Rights and Benefits Accruing to Employees upon Dismissal 


Some collective bargaining contracts provide that employees who 
are dismissed for non-disciplinary reasons are eligible for certain termina- 


tion benefits such as severance pay. 


Termination wages upon discharge. An suehree. when discharged for 
unsatisfactory job performance [as defined below] s receive a termination 
wage ... equivalent to. ... 

Unsatisfactory job performance, including the following : 

Failure to perform work in an efficient and workmanlike fashion. 

Unsatisfactory accident record ; carelessness or negligence on the job 
which affects the safety of fellow workmen or which involves avoidable 
damage to property ; unsafe, unlawful driving.* 

* * 

A termination allowance shall be paid to a regular or temporary employee 

whose service is terminated under any of the conditions outlined below : 


On the other hand, it is common to find that collective contracts will 
not allow to employees dismissed for just cause any rights to severance 
pay or similar allowances that might otherwise attach to a termination 


1 See Bureau of National Affairs: Basic Patterns in Union Contracts, 4th edition 
(Washington, D.C., 1957), p. 40:4. 

2 Collective Bargaining Provisions : Discharge, Discipline, and Quits ; Dismissal Pay 
Provisions, op. cit., p. 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 

4 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Collective Bargaining Clauses : 
Dismissal Pay, Bulletin No. 1216 (Washington, D.C., 1957), p. 12. 


* * 
(3) As an inducement proposed, or agreed to, by the company to an : 
employee to resign because of inability or unadaptability to perform properly 
the duties of the job, as distinguished from misconduct. 
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of the work relationship. This is especially so where the just cause 
stems from misconduct on the part of the employee. 
An employee discharged for cause forfeits all rights to and is not eligible 
for a service award.? 
* 


Dismissal pay need not apply to an employee discharged for dishonesty 
or in case of self-provoked discharge for the purpose of collecting dismissal 
pay. 

However, this usually does not affect the employee’s eligibility for 
state sponsored unemployment benefits or for benefits arising out of 
welfare or pension plans to which the employee has either contributed 
or which contain “ vesting” provisions.? 


SPECIAL CASES 


With regard to certain categories of employees or given circum- 
ee special procedures are applied in the area of dismissal and 
ay-off. 


Union Activity 


Under the terms of the Labour-Management Relations Act of 1947 
it is an unfair labour practice for an employer to predicate a dismissal 
upon union activity or adherence on the part of employees.* Pursuant 


to appropriate procedures, if it is found that the dismissal was indeed so 
predicated, then the employer is obligated to reinstate with back pay 
the affected employee. However, the Act does not protect activities 
such as instigating or taking part in unauthorised strikes or slowdowns. 
And a showing of such activities, usually being in violation of no-strike 
clauses in collective agreements, can support a dismissal in the arbi- 
tration process.5 


Super Seniority 


Further, with regard to union activity, it should be noted that many 
contracts provide so-called “ super seniority ” for union officials (union 
office holders, shop stewards, committee men, etc.). By virtue of this 
super seniority such employees are placed at the top of their seniority 
grouping and hence would be the last to be laid off. 


Bargaining committee members and union officers shall head the plant 
seniority list. Stewards shall head the seniority lists in their respective zones. 
The above shall be continued at work as long as their constituents are working 
providing they are qualified to do the work available.* 


1 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Dismissal Pay, op. cit., p. 13. 

2 Certain welfare and pension plans provide that vesting provisions are inapplicable 
where an employee is dismissed for misconduct. 

3 Section 8 (a) (1). 

Section 10 (c). 

5 See “ Considerations in Discharge Cases ”, op. cit., p. 688. 

a Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 

p. 19. 
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Top company seniority for the ra of lay-offs and restoration of 
forces shall be granted roy A union officials at each plant on the following 
basis : 


(1) The local union executive board (not to exceed 12) and one union 
representative for each 100 employees in the bargaining agency of the 
local union. Each local union will provide works management with a 
certified list of such union officials. The total number so certified shall not 
be changed oftener than every six months. 

(2) The top company seniority provided in the foregoing shall be applied 
in the department in which the employee works. 


No such seniority shall be exercised unless the union official is capable of 
doing a job which is available in his department. 


Super seniority is sometimes also afforded to key personnel. 


Notwithstanding the [seniority] provisions ... in the event of lay-offs 
due to a general reduction in force caused by curtailment of production, the 
company shall have the right, with the consent of the union, to retain for 
jobs emplo who, by reason of their experience and ability, are needed 
for such jobs, regardless of seniority, and to nv employees who, by 
reason of their experience and ability, are needed for such jobs, regardless 
of seniority.” 

* * 

Employees who, because of special training or ability, are essential to 
the efficient operation of the plant may be retained, transferred to other 
departments, or rehired if laid off, regardless of the [seniority] provisions... 
provided such employees are placed on jobs making use of such special 
training or ability.? 


Military Service 


Special consideration is also given to employees who are forced to 
leave their jobs when called into military service. Federal law * provides 
that, upon the conclusion of their stage? f service, these employees 

of the undertakin, 


shall be reintegrated into the work force g in which 
they were previously employed. Further, upon re-employment they 
are entitled to as full rights with regard to such matters as seniorit 
as they would have had if they had never left their employment. Addi- 
tionally, many collective bargaining contracts supplement the military 
service provisions of the federal law in providing additional protection 
and benefits to affected employees. 


EMPLOYEE REDRESS : GRIEVANCE AND ARBITATION 


In the event that a given lay-off or dismissal is considered by the 
union to violate the terms of the collective bargaining contract, the 
employer's action is almost always subject to challenge under the griev- 
ance and arbitration procedures provided for in the contract. Typically 
these provisions afford to a party aggrieved by an alleged breach of 


1 Collective Bargaining Clauses : Lay-off, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures, op. cit., 
p. 20. 

2 Ibid., p. 19. 

3 Title 50 App., United States Code, sections 459 (b), 459 (c) (Universal Military 
Training and Service Act). 
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the agreement a means of recourse whereby the grievance is discussed 
by union and management representatives at various levels within the 
undertaking. It should be emphasised that whether the grievance 
concerns a single employee or many employees, it is processed by the 
union. And this holds true even where the employee or employees con- 
cerned are not members of the union. This would seem to be a con- 
comitant to the above-mentioned! legal status of the union as the 
bargaining representative of all employees, both union and non-union. 
In the event that the question is not settled at any of the steps within 
the grievance procedure, most collective contracts provide for final 
recourse to binding arbitration. 

However, it should be noted that arbitration in the United States 
is not compulsory. But if arbitration is agreed to by the parties, such 
agreement will be enforced by the courts.2 This means that where a 
party refuses to submit to arbitration pursuant to the terms of a collec- 
tive bargaining contract, the other party may petition the courts for 
an order directing the recalcitrant party to proceed to arbitration. The 
court will then examine the arbitration provision and other parts of the 
collective contract. If the court concludes that arbitration is appro- 
priate under the terms of the collective contract, an order will be issued 
directing arbitration. Non-compliance with such a court order could 
subject the non-complying party to severe sanctions, i.e. contempt 
of court, which could involve a fine and even imprisonment. Further- 
more, refusal to comply with arbitral awards could result in similar 
procedures and sanctions. 

Arbitration is thought of as an alternative to either strikes or lock- 
outs as a means of enforcing the terms of the agreement and hence 
usually exists side by side with a “no strike” (and “no lockout ”) 
provision. It should be emphasised (as may be noted from the quoted 
clauses) that arbitration clauses virtually always limit the issues to be 
arbitrated to those arising out of the interpretation of the contract. 
Concomitantly the arbitrator is limited, in rendering his decision, to 
the terms of the contract. In other words, it is not any issue that can 
be brought to arbitration but only one related to an alleged breach of 
a contractual provision. Similarly the arbitrator is not at liberty to 
render his award on the basis of his own concepts of fairness, equity 
or any other criteria. His sole criterion must be the contract and his 
interpretation thereof. 


Any dispute, claim, grievance, or difference arising out of or relating to 
this agreement shall be submitted to arbitration upon written notice of 
either party to the other party ; Provided, however, that the procedure set 
forth in XII [Grievance Procedure] has first been exhausted, where that is 
applicable. The parties agree to abide by the award, which shall be final 
and binding.® 


1 See p. 66 above. 

2 Both agreements to arbitrate and arbitral awards are enforceable under state law 
in many states. Further, a recent Supreme Court decision (Textile Workers Union of 
America v. Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 353 U.S. 448 (1957)) has held that agreements to 
arbitrate may be enforced under section 301 (a) of the Labour-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, 

3 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Collective Bargaining Provi- 
sions : Grievance and Arbitration Provisions, Bulletin No. 908-16 (Washington, D.C., 1950), 
p. 85. 
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The arbitrator’s authority shall be limited to matters involving the 
interpretation and application of the provisions of this agreement. The 
arbitrator may not modify, amend, or add to the term of this agreement.? 


Lay-off and Recall 


In the event that it is claimed that the employer has not followed 
the contractual procedures related to lay-offs, the union may file a 
grievance under the grievance procedures. The grievance is then pro- 
cessed through the various steps and, if not settled, may be taken to arbi- 
tration. In the arbitration procedure, as well.as during the grievance 
procedure, the employer’s judgment as to the decision to lay-off ma 
not usually be challenged. It is only the manner in which the lay-o 
was effected (compliance with seniority and notice provisions, etc.) that 
may be brought into question. In the arbitration procedure if the 
employer is found not to have followed the contractual prescriptions, 
a binding award will be made in favour of the union. For example, if 
an employee was wrongfully laid off he might be reinstated with back 
pay for the period during which he was not working. If the notice 
requirements were not followed it might be ruled by the arbitrator or 
the arbitration panel that those employees who were laid off must be 
compensated for the period of inadequate notice.? 

with lay-off procedures any departure by the employer from the 
contractual provisions regulating recall would render him subject to 
a grievance claim with sanctions as mentioned above. 
Dismissal 

Employee redress in cases of allegedly wrongful dismissal lies in the 
fact that the employer’s decision to dismiss is subject, in one form or 
another, to a grievance procedure and, as an ultimate possibility, to 
arbitration. In cases of dismissal collective contracts sometimes contain 
provisions that either permit certain of the steps in the grievance pro- 
cedure to be by-passed or provide for special appeals procedures in 
order to handle the matter more expeditiously.* 

When the dismissal is based on disciplinary reasons the issues in 
controversy are typically whether or not the employee has indeed com- 
mitted the disciplinary infractions of which he is accused, whether the 
activities of which the employee is accused constitute just cause and, 
sometimes, whether the sanction is warranted by the offence. In some 
contracts the issue of whether the dismissal sanction is too extreme in 
view of the employee’s alleged activities is foreclosed by a provision 
which states that the nature of the sanction is solely within the dis- 
cretion of the employer. 


Should the grievance over a discharge go to an umpire for final decision, 
the sole question to be determined by such umpire shall be the question of 
fact as to whether or not such employee was discharged for proper cause. 

1 Collective Bargaining Provisions ; Grievance and Arbitration Provisions, op. cit., p. 89. 

2 It should be noted that contractual provisions for pay in lieu of notice may serve 
either as a penalty on the employer for failure to give notice or as as a means of allowing to 
the employer the choice of giving either notice or pay. See “ Union Participation in Lay- 
off Procedures ; Advance Notice of Lay-offs ”, op. cit., p. 7. 

® See Basic Patterns in Collective Bargaining, op. cit., p. 40:5. 

“ Collective Bargaining Provisions : Discharge, Discipline, and Quits ; Dismissal Pay 
Provisions, op. cit., p. 18. 
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If such be the case then the arbitrator (or arbitration panel) is 
limited in his decision to determining whether the alleged activities 
have indeed been committed and to whether or not such activities on 
the part of the employee constitute just cause. 

If the arbitrator is not precluded by the contract from examining 
the question of the severity of the dismissal sanction then that question 
will ape | be considered. And it is not unusual to find an arbi- 
tration award which provides a less severe penalty than dismissal 
seme it must be noted that some arbitrators, even if not precluded 
rom doing so by the contractual provisions, feel that they have no 
right to question the severity of the sanctions). 

Where the activities of the employee upon which the dismissal is 
based have not constituted a gross misdemeanour (e.g. theft, etc.), then, 
of course, considerations such as prior warnings, the past disciplinary 
and work record of the employee will be taken into account in the 
arbitral process.* 

With reference to infractions of plant rules, arbitrators will usually 
consider whether employees have had notice of the rules, their con- 
sistency in application, their reasonableness and often whether there 
have been prior warnings. 

lenetbebdinetion is more of a subjective item and arbitrators have 
often been hard put to it to decide whether a case of insubordination 
was not merely a clash of personalities between an employee and a 
supervisor.? 

If the employee’s competency is the basis for the dismissal it is 
not at all unusual for an arbitrator to call for specific data regarding 
the employee’s work. And it behoves the employer to base his case 
upon a factual showing, for instance, of the given employee’s quantity 
and quality of work output as contrasted with the norm or the average 
of his co-workers.* 

If it is ultimately resolved that the employee has been pa 
dismissed then the most typical redress is reinstatement with bac 
pay or, if the employee chooses not to be reinstated, then merely a 
ack-pay allowance. 


The Arbitration Hearing and Selection of Arbitrators 


As regards the arbitration hearing itself the procedure is usually 
quite informal. Either side may be represented ™ counsel but in a 
great percentage of cases attorneys do not appear. Strict rules of evidence 
such as obtain in a court of law are not looked to in an arbitration 
hearing. Each side presents its case through witnesses and, often, 
through written statements or briefs. The arbitrator often takes a 
more active part in questioning witnesses than would a judge in a legal 
trial. After the hearing the arbitrator will usually prepare an opinion 
and award, often taking a number of weeks to reflect on and research the 
issues and write his opinion (although written opinions are not always 
rendered). 


1 It has been commented that these considerations will be taken into account by the 
arbitrator in determining both the culpability of the employee and the harshness of the 
sanction. See “ Considerations in Discharge Cases”, op. cit., p. 684. See alsc Discharge 
for Cause, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

2 See “ Considerations in Discharge Cases ”, op. cit., pp. 684-687 ; also Discharge for 
Cause, op. cit., pp. 9-51, 58-70. 

% See “ Considerations in Discharge Cases ”, op. cit., p. 685. 
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The selection of the arbitrator rests essentially with the parties. 
He might be a permanent arbitrator designated by name or position 
in the collective bargaining contract itself. Alternatively, the contract 
may outline a method of selection. 


In the event that any and all disputes, disagreements, controversies, or 
misunderstandings of any kind or character shall not have been satisfactorily 
settled within two (2) weeks after the initiation of conferences under clause 2 
of this section, the matter shall be referred to an impartial arbitrator to be 
appointed by mutual agreement of the parties,! 


Whenever it becomes necessary to select an arbitrator to hear and 
determine an arbitrable grievance or group of such grievances arising at the 
works covered by this agreement, the parties shall arrange a meeting for the 
purpose of making such selection. They shall first endeavour to agree upon 
such selection but if no agreement is reached they shall proceed forthwith 
to make the selection through a process of elimination. From the list of 
three (3) names appearing in section 11 next above, they shall alternate in 
striking one name. The opposing party (that is to say, the party which is 
not carrying the grievance to arbitration) shall strike the first name which 
is stricken and the moving party (that is to say, the party which is carrying 
the grievance to arbitration) shall strike the second name to be stricken. 
The name remaining shall represent the arbitrator to hear and determine 
such grievance or group of grievances.” 


1 Collective Bargaining Provisions: Grievance and Arbitration Provisions, op. cit., 
pp. 98-99. 
2 Ibid., p. 99. 
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A Maturing Labour Movement : 
Some Books Recently Published in the United States 


Trade unions have expanded rapidly in the United States throughout 
the last 25 years, and it is that country which produces the largest number 
of books and articles on industrial relations and other labour matters. 
A recent compendium edited by Neil W. Chamberlain, Frank C. Pierson 
and Theresa Wolfson, and entitled A Decade of Industrial Relations 
Research 1946-1956 +, provides an admirable summary of the work done 
in that particular field in the United States during the period described. 
In the opening chapter Joel Seidman and Daisy L. Tagliacozzo report 
regarding research on the trade union movement in general, and par- 
ticularly on the structure and government of the unions ; Adolf Sturm- 
thal provides a final chapter reviewing United States books and articles 

m “the labour movement abroad ” ; the other monographs deal with 
collective bargaining (Joseph Shister), wage determination (Melvin 
pec a the economic effect of unionism (George H. Hildebrand) and 

a benefit plans—health and welfare, retirement pensions, dis- 
bility (Robert Tilove). Intended to give a clear view of the progress of 
sonandh on industrial relations questions, these substantial chapters 
evaluate the work done up to date and contain many suggestions on the 
direction which research should take, and the methods it should employ, 
in the future. 

The part of the book which deals with unionism as a social insti- 
tution shows the growing interest of United States researchers in the 
changes that have affected the structure and activities of their country’s 
trade union movement during the last two decades. Indeed, studies on 
the personality and functions of union leaders, on the centralisation of 
power and trade union democracy, on the role of “locals” and the 
attitudes of the rank and file, are more and more frequent. This same 
interest in unionism is also evidenced by two other recent publications, 
one entitled United States Industrial Relations : The Next Twenty Years ?, 
and the other The Next Twenty Years in Industrial Relations.* Each of 
these reproduces addresses by well-known specialists—university teach- 
ers, businessmen, union leaders—in United States labour questions, 
who seek to forecast trends in the trade union movement during the 


1 Publication No. 19 of the Industrial Relations Research Association. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 

2 Edited and introduced by Jack StieBer. East Lansing, Michigan State aw 
Press, 1958. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1959, p. 100. Con- 
tains the text of six lectures presented at Michigan State University in 1956-57, under the 
sponsorship of the Labour and Industrial Relations Center, by John T. Dunop, Walter 
P. Reutuer, John S. BuGas, David L. Core, Edwin E. Witte and Clark Kerr. 

* Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1957. Cf. International Labour 
Review, loc. cit. Reproduces papers by George W. Brooks, Frederick H. HArRsBIson, 
Clark Kerr, Leland Hazarp and James P. MircHe.t, which were presented at a conference 
held to mark the twentieth anniversary of the Industrial Relations Section of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Science in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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next 20 years. Much more than by their conjectural character, these 
statements are rendered significant by the interpretations—sometimes 
divergent—which they give of the historical development and present 
situation of United States trade unionism and its many kinds of activity. 
It is precisely because they enable the reader to compare the views of 
men of action and theorists or teachers that these two books contribute 
something new to a fuller understanding of such social institutions as 
the trade union, the undertaking, collective agreements and arbitration. 

Among the many recent books on various aspects of the trade union 
movement and industrial relations in the United States, several are 
devoted to an over-all appraisal of the phenomenon of trade association 
and to working out a general theory of unionism. In this field, mention 
should be made of Mark Perlman’s Labor Union Theories in America, 
Background and Development, which contains an analysis of the chief 
theoretical studies on the United States trade union movement. These 
theories are grouped into five schools. One—represented by Richard 
T. Ely and Father John Ryan—sees unionism as a moral institution. 
A second, the Marxist school, treats it as a revolutionary institution and 
is represented by the extremists of the nineteenth century Industrial 
Workers of the World. A third school is that which sees unionism as 
a psychological reaction, a protest by the workers against the effects of 
industrialisation on society : Thorstein Veblen, Robert Hoxie, Carleton 
Parker and Frank Tannenbaum are the leading figures here. Next 
comes the view—expressed in the United States particularly by the 
economist George E. Barnett—that the trade union mainly pursues 
the material welfare of the workers. Lastly, unionism is seen as an 
“ element of the historical democratic process. . . aimed at increasing the 


social status and particularly the economic liberty of working people ”. 
Known as the Wisconsin theory because two of its protagonists—John 
R. Commons and Selig Perlman—taught at the University of Wisconsin, 


this view of unionism as a “ social bargaining institution” is, in the 
author’s opinion, “a generally accepted explanation of the American 
labour movement”. Mark Perlman then assays the five theories of 
trade unionism and concludes that in existing circumstances, unless 
sweeping changes intervene, the last two—the “ economic-welfare and 
the social-institution theories ”—are the “ most valuable in giving insight 
into American unionism ” today. 

Apart from Mark Perlman’s book, most of the theoretical studies 
published in the United States since the end of the Second World War 
are restricted to criticising, defending or developing the thesis expressed 
by Selig Perlman in his Theory of the Labor Movement.2 However, a few 
fresh contributions to the general theory of unionism have also appeared : 
among these, an outstanding place must be accorded to Frank Tannen- 
baum’s highly personal cle pay Vd of Labor, published in the United 
States some years ago * and in France—in a translation —in 1957. In 
this book Tannenbaum tries to bring out the psychological and socio- 
logical reasons why trade unions have grown in the last hundred years ; 


1 Evanston (Illinois), Row, Peterson & Company, 1958. Also Harold U. FAULKNER 
and Mark Starr: Labor in America, new revised edition 1957 (New York, Oxford Book 
Company, 1957). A notice of this book appeared in the International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1959, p. 212. 

2 New York, Augustus M. Kelley, 1949. First published by MacMillan in 1928. 

3 New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 

4 Une philosophie du travail: le syndicalisme. Paris, La Colombe, Editions du Vieux- 
Colombier. 
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he believes that unionism has enabled the workers to recover the moral 
satisfaction and the psychological unity of which they were deprived by 
the Industrial Revolution ! ; but few other Americans appear to share his 
views. Reference should also be made to works by John T. Dunlop? 
and Philip Taft *, which review the various theoretical interpretations 
of trade unionism ; and to several studies representing the Marxist 
point of view.* 

It would appear that, with trade union structures and ideologies 
rapidly developing, this is the time to break fresh ground in the study 
of the theoretical foundations of the United States labour movement. 
A recent book by the economist Richard A. Lester, professor at Princeton 
University, may well be a forerunner in this regard.’ Its 170 pages 
sketch out the main features of the development of unionism in the 
United States. As the author himself says in the preface, “ instead of 
— judgment, this book examines the directions in which organised 
abour has been moving in this country and weighs the implications 
of union evolution”. Believing that any institution tends to change 
with time, Mr. Lester wrote this book with a double purpose: to 
show that the United States trade union movement has now become 
mature ; and also to study the effects of the maturing process on 
the vitality, the flexibility and in general on the future of trade unions. 
After briefly discussing their functions and character he examines 
the internal and external factors which have played a decisive part 
in the process that has rendered unionism more mature. Among 
the internal factors Mr. Lester refers to the progressive centralisation 
in the control of unions—a phenomenon closely linked to the formation 
of giant unions, reduction in the importance of the local, expansion of 
the area of collective bargaining, increase in dependence on experts, 
etc. ; he then mentions the alteration in the position and conception 
of top leadership (the leaders now tend to be, not crusading agitators 
but skilful political operators and administrators) ; and lastly he points 
to the decline in the militancy of trade unions, which have become a 
more disciplined and business-like institution. The most important 
external factors, in the author’s view, are the shift in the concept of 
employment and management, expressed particularly by a more humane 
approach to the performance of these functions ; the gradual maturing 
of union-management relations ; high levels of employment and standards 
of living, with a more equal distribution of income ; the cultural climate 
of recent years, dominated by a spirit of conformity and moderation ; 
and lastly the “conscious effort to integrate organised labour more 
closely with other elements in the community ”. 

Mr. Lester then draws his reader’s attention to the “ dynamic forces 
in American unionism”. After stressing the benefits of the missionary 


1 A brief notice of this book appeared in the International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, 
No. 2, Aug. 1958, p. 212. 

2“ The Development of Labor Organization : A Theoretical Framework ”, in Insights 
into Labor Issues, edited by Richard A. Lester and Joseph SuisteR (New York, Mac- 
Millan, 1948), pp. 163-193. 

3“ Theories of the Labor Movement ”, in Industrial Relations Research Association : 
Interpreting the Labor Movement (1952), pp. 1-38. 

* Particularly William Z. Foster: American Trade Unionism (New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1947). For a sample of American Marxist thought on this subject see 
also “ American Labor Today ”, in Monthly Review (New York), Vol. 10, Nos. 3 and 4, 
July-Aug. 1958. 

5 Richard A. Lester: As Unions Mature: An Analysis of the Evolution of American 
Unionism. Foreword by Frederick H. Harsison (Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958). 
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spirit that was characteristic of the first unionists and also the benefits 
of inter-union rivalry in economic and social matters, he finds that these 
two factors play a less important part in the trade union movement of 
the present period ; furthermore, the opportunity for innovation has 
declined considerably in recent years as unions reach their objectives 
and take on the structure and approach of established social institutions. 

The problem of union corruption, which has of course recently been 
the subject of a great deal of discussion in the United States ', is handled 
in a separate chapter. In particular, the “erosion of union ideals ” 
and the “ decay of union democracies ” are described as contributing 
to corrupt activities within the movement. 

After seeking to illustrate his ideas by means of definite instances 
drawn from the development of the British and Swedish unions and of 
five big organisations in the United States, the author—to use his 
own words—summarises and refines the basic features of the theory 
of union evolution in a chapter which is the keystone of the book. As 
unions age, he says, they adjust in the same way as other institutions. 
“The processes of internal change develop long-run trends towards 
‘etered stability, centralisation and machine control. The process of 
external integration encourages a long-range tendency towards accommo- 
dation, orderly and peaceful arrangement, breadth and moderation.” 
However, in the short run these trends are often obscured by political 
or economic disturbances, technological advances, the competition which 
a union has to face, shifts in public sentiment towards the labour 
movement, etc. 

In the light of these conclusions Mr. Lester next reviews “ the evolu- 
tion of union-management relations ” in the United States. He finds 
that “ several of the tendencies operating within unions have had their 
counterparts in the large corporation . . . centralisation in the industrial 
relations policies of management ... professionalisation of top officials 
and greater reliance on experts... emphasis on and reward for the 
‘ organisation man’ ”. The last two chapters review the implications of 
the theory of union development for economic analysis and for public 
policy. On this last subject Mr. Lester gives the reader a series of reflec- 
tions on the extent to which unions should determine their own evolution 
and the proper scope for government intervention to control change 
in that area. 

In fact, this little book teems with ideas and suggestions. No doubt 
these are essentially the author’s own opinions, sometimes expressed 
so sharply as to stimulate rather than exclude contradiction. However, 
that was perhaps precisely Mr. Lester’s objective : not to treat so vast 
a subject exhaustively, but to note some far-reaching changes in the 
control and behaviour of trade unions in his country and to draw his 
own provisional conclusions ; these are no more than working hypotheses 
which may serve as a starting point for subsequent, more thorough 
research. Indeed, it is the sudden stimulus to thought provided by boo 
like As Unions Mature which will one day lead to a better understanding 
of the trade union movement; then will be the time to check on 
Mr. Lester’s findings and to moderate some of the conclusions which 
he states with perhaps deliberately exaggerated force. 


1 Particularly in the Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, known as the McClellan Committee. For the recommendations made 
in this Committee’s interim report of 28 March 1958 see “ The Legislative Recommenda- 
tions of the McClellan Committee ”, in Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 81, 
No. 5, May 1958, pp. 518 ff. 
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Publications of the International Labour Office 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Forty-third Session, 1959. Report III (I): Information and Reports on the 

pplication of Conventions and Recommendations. Summary of Reports 

on Ratified Conventions (Articles 22 and 35 of the Constitution). Geneva, 
1959. 266 pp. $3; 18s. 


— Report III (IIT) : Information and Reports on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Rec tions. Summary of Information relating to the 
Submission to the Competent “Authorities of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions Adopted by the International Labour Conference (Article 19 of the 
Constitution). Geneva, 1959. 9 pp. 10 cents ; 6d. 


Forty-fourth Session, 1960. Report VIII (1): Workers’ Housing. Geneva, 
1959. 84 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 


At its 140th Session in November 1958 the Governing Body of the Inter- . 
national Labour Office decided to place the question of workers’ housing 
on the agenda of the 44th Session of the International Labour Conference with 
a view to a broad exchange of experience and the possible adoption of an 
international instrument. The present report was drafted in accordance 
with this decision. Its ten chapters cover the following aspects of the 
question : the social importance os cathode housing ; the magnitude of world 
housing needs and the disproportion between housing costs and workers’ 
earnings ; standards in housing, related community facilities and town and 
country planning; the contribution of government to the promotion of 
workers’ housing ; the contribution which the building industry can make 
to better housing through greater efficiency and higher production ; the 
contribution which private rental housing can make towards a solution of 
the workers’ housing problem ; the contribution which employers can make 
in the form of directly constructing and managing housing for their workers, 
through assistance to workers’ ownership schemes, or through other forms of 
assistance such as housing allowances ; the ways in which workers and their 
organisations can contribute to a solution of the housing problem, namely 
self-help and aided self-help, co-operative housing and the purchase of 
housing built by private contractors ; the priority that workers’ housing 
should have in total national investment and in the national housing pro- 
gramme ; and the work of the international organisations in the field of 
housing and related facilities. The report closes with brief general conclusions, 
followed by a questionnaire asking er the governments’ views in regard to 
points which might be included in an international instrument. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 


Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners and Related Recom- 
mendations. New York, 1958. 11 pp. 


This pamphlet contains, in particular, recommendations concerning the 
recruitment and training of staff in penal and correctional institutions ; 
these recommendations were adopted by the First United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, held at Geneva 
in 1955, and were subsequently endorsed by the Economic and Social 
Council in its resolution of 31 July 1957. 
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Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


A Survey of Some cy Systems. Project No, 226. Paris, 1958. 123 pp. 
$2; 12s. 6d.; 750 French francs ; 8.40 Swiss francs. 


Other Publications * 


General. 


AtvaREz, Alejandro. Le droit international nouveau dans ses rapperts avec 
la vie actuelle des peuples. Paris, Librairie Pédone, 1959. 636 pp. 


LuTHER, Ernest W. Ethiopia Today. Stanford, California, University Press ; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 158 pp. 25s. 


ScHAPER, B. W. Albert Thomas, trente ans de rvéformisme social. Préface 
de Marius Moutet. Traduit du hollandais par Louis Dupont. Assen, 
Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Dr. H. J. Prakke & H. M. G, Prakke, 1959. 
xiii+ 381 pp. 

A French edition of Albert Thomas. Dertig Jaar Sociaal Reformisme 
(Leyden, Universitaire Pers, 1953), which was extensively reviewed by 
Mr. J. Rens, Deputy Director-General of the I.L.O., in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1954, pp. 170-172. 


Tipron, John Bruce. Participation of the United States in the International 
Labor Organization. Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, 1959. iv+150 pp. $2. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Booxnunos, B. P. u na coyuaaucmuyeckama cob6cmeenocm 
6 HPB. Sofia, “ Hayka u3KkycTBo ”, 1959. 167 pp. 
3.55 levs. 

Formation and development of socialist property in the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria, by B. R. Bojinov. 


CopEMAN, George. The Challenge of Employee Shareholding. How to Close 
the Gap between Capital and Labour. London, Business Publications Ltd., 
and B.T. Batsford Ltd., 1958. viii+200 pp. 18s. 


Harsison, Frederick, and IBRAHIM, Ibrahim Abdelkader. Human Resources 
for Egyptian Enterprise. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958. x+230 pp. $5.50. 

This study examines the te rer ga of the availability of manpower— 
managerial, supervisory, skilled and unskilled—to carry out the projected 
industrialisation programme of the Egyptian Province of the United Arab 
Republic. It provides an interesting survey of the personnel practices of 
the larger industrial concerns, both Egyptian on’ foreign-owned, and 
criticises some of these concerns for failing to build up a managerial frame- 
work. The authors consider also that the alleged deficiencies of Egyptian 
workers are largely attributable to deficiencies of management such as 
haphazard recruiting and failure to give systematic in-plant training. They 
suggest that the universities should gear their programmes to training 
high-level manpower for industry as well as for the civil service, that the 
reform of the vocational training system should be pursued, that the work 
of the Vocational Training and Productivity Centre set up with the help 
of the I.L.0. should be extended and that a professional management 


* Mention of a book without a note does not prelude publication of a note in a subsequent 
issue of the Review. 
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institute should be established. They conclude that if action is taken in 
these directions Egypt has the capacity to develop the human resources 
— by any industrialisation programme which it could conceivably 
nance. 
The book also contains chapters on labour-management relations and 
much other information of interest on employment matters in Egypt. 


HARTMAN, Robert S. Die Partnerschaft von Kapital und Arbeit. Theorie 
und Praxis eines neuen Wirtschaftssystems. Cologne and Opladen, West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1958. x+344 pp. 36 marks. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES, 
France. Cott et développement de l'enseignement en France. Etudes 
économiques, No. 3. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 104 pp. 


KINDLEBERGER, Charles P. Economic Development. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. xiii+325 pp. 


KuczynskI, Jiirgen. Geschichte der Kinderarbeit in Deutschland, 1750-1939. 
Band I : Geschichte, von Jiirgen Kuczynskt. Band II : Dokumente, von 
Ruth Hoppe. Berlin, Verlag Neues Leben, 1958. 745 pp. (the two 
volumes). 


LeEIsERSON, Mark W. Wages and Economic Control in Norway. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1959. xiv+174 pp. $4.50. 


Jlesun, HW. M. mpyda u 3apabomnod naamoi Ha 
npednpuamuax. Moscow, Tocnonutuspat, 1958. 190 pp. 3 roubles. 


In this work, I. M. Levin describes the workings of industrial planning 
and wage policy in the U.S.S.R. He deals in turn with the significance of 
planning ; the indicators used ; the planned increase of productivity and 
technical and economic aspects of productivity analysis ; work schedules ; 
technical norms and manpower requirements in various branches of manu- 
facturing industry ; manpower planning at the level of the undertaking ; 
wage systems for workers and supervisors ; and the wage fund. 


MelrrrR, E. W. De europese economische integratie. Aspecten der economische 
politiek, VI. Leyden, H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1958. xv +347 pp. 


Romero, Fernando. La industria peruana y sus obrevos. Analisis de la 
necesidad econémica de obreros calificados que se experimentara en el 
periodo 1955/1965 y forma de satisfacerla. Lima, Imprenta del Poli- 
técnico Nacional “ José Pardo”, 1958. iv+74 pp. 

The first three chapters are devoted to an analysis of estimated manpower 
requirements in Peru from 1955 to 1965, based on a wealth of data pub- 
lished by various Peruvian institutions and by international bodies such 
as the Economic Commission for Latin America. The last two chapters deal 
with methods of meeting these requirements. The authors advocate the 
adoption of a vocational training scheme on the lines of the Brazilian 
National Industrial Apprenticeship Service, the National Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Training Commission in Argentina and the Colombian National 
Apprenticeship Service. 

Cayuxknit [. Opeanuzayua coyuaaucmuyeckozo HA 
npednpuamuu. Moscow, Tocnonutusgat, 1957. 63 pp. 0.90 rouble. 

In this pamphlet, G. Slutsky makes a detailed survey of the organisation 
of socialist work competition between individuals and teams, as well as 
at the level of the workshop, the department and the undertaking. The 
author points out that the distribution of the national product in proportion 
to the amount and quality of labour done implies that each worker in the 
Soviet Union is directly concerned by the results of his own work and the 
level of production as a whole. 

Socialist competition therefore leads to the widespread introduction of 
more efficient methods, the rapid adoption of technical innovations, the 
modernisation of equipment, the mechanisation and automation of produc- 
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tion and a resulting increase in labour efficiency. But the effect of socialist 
competition depends largely on efficient management in the undertaking, 
co-ordination between its various departments, the regular supply of raw 
materials and other goods, the correct establishment of work norms and 
scales of remuneration and efficient planning at all levels of production. 


WEITzMANN, Igor. Das System der Einkommensverteilung in der sozialisti- 
schen Marktwirtschaft Jugoslawiens. Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, 
Heft 34. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1958. 147 pp. 


Statistics. 


Hosocenscknii, C. A. Bonpoces u canumapxHoil cmamucmuxu 
(H36pannpie Mog A. M. MepKoBa. Moscow, 
Mearns, 1958. 215 pp. 6.75 roubles. 

Problems of population and health statistics (selected works) by S. A. 

Novoselsky. Edited by A. M. Merkov. 


Beecow3Hoe cosewjanue cmamucmukoe 4-8 uwaa 1957 2. 
B pemenua. Moscow, 1958. 284 pp. 11 roubles. 
A report of the All-Union Conference of Statisticians held in June 1957 
in preparation for the 1959 census. Both the general discussion and the 
draft questionnaires and tabulation plans should prove of interest to 
demographers and labour statisticians. 


LIEHTPANBHOE CTATHCTHYECKOE YoPABHEHHE CoBeTE Munucrpos CCCP. 
nepenucs naceaenun 1959 200a. Moscow, 1958. 
50 pp. 0.70 rouble. 
A brochure describing the All-Union population census of 1959, published 
by the Central Directorate of Statistics of the U.S.S.R. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Dayton, Eldorous L. Walter Reuther, the Autocrat of the Bargaining Table. 
New York, Devin-Adair Company, 1958. 280 pp. $4.50. 


Inns oF CourT CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST Society. A Giant's Strength. 
Some Thoughts on the Constitutional and Legal Position of Trade Unions 
in England. London, Christopher Johnson, 1958. 86 pp. 4s. 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION. Transport Policy 
Problems at National and International Level. A Contribution by the 
Transport Workers’ Federation. Foreword by Sir H. Osborne MANCE,. 
London, International Transport Workers’ Federation ; distribution : 
Editions Pharos, Schwabe S.A., Basle, 1958 ; distribution of the English 
edition : Frank Cass & Co., 1958. 166 pp. Exists also in French, German 
and Swedish. 


LEsIEvR, Frederick G. The Scanlon Plan ... A Frontier in Labor-Management 
Cooperation. A Publication of the Industrial Relations Section, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Cambridge, Technology Press of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, New 
York ; London, Chapman & Hall, 1958. xii+173 pp. 4.50 dollars. 
The Scanlon Plan is actually a set of well-defined principles that may be 

embodied in productivity plans for given undertakings. These principles aim 

at increasing productivity through a system of teamwork and suggestion, 
with the fruits of the increased productivity flowing directly to all em- 
ployees. However, the proponents of the Scanlon Plan characterise it as 
more than a profit-sharing scheme and point out that it can have a much 
more profound impact on the whole of labour-management relations in the 
undertaking than traditional profit-sharing or productivity plans. 
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The mechanical basis of the plan is first to determine a “ normal ” labour 
cost for the undertaking. A ratio is then formulated between this norm and, 
perhaps, total production value or some other figure. However, the ratio 
can be formulated according to any method that links the worker and 
over-all shop productivity and which is adaptable to the particular con- 
ditions or situation in a given undertaking. Any saving in labour costs, as 
reflected by a decrease in the ratio, is passed on to the employees. Advocates 
of the Scanlon Plan stress that its object is not to promote a speed up, 
although a more effective use of workers’ time could be an element in better- 
ing the norm. By means of a comprehensive system of labour-management 
co-operation carried out through regular committee and board meetings, 
which are essential elements of the Plan, its aim is rather to increase pro- 
ductivity by investigating means of increasing the efficiency of operation 
and putting them into effect. Every suggestion is fully discussed and 
explored. In the process it is postulated that a new spirit of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation arises, in which teamwork predominates—all work 
together to achieve the increase in productivity ; and usually all share 
(often even top management) in the savings effected. This crucial point 
of team spirit and mutual co-operation, it is pointed out, applies not only 
to relations between management and labour but also among the workers 
themselves. For example, prior to the institution of a Scanlon Plan in a 
given undertaking, an older skilled labourer might be quite reticent to 
impart the benefit of his expertise to a younger worker, especially if he were 
working on incentive rates. After the establishment of the Plan a different 
attitude prevails, inasmuch as all participate in the savings incurred by virtue 
of the reduction of labour costs. 

Those who champion the Scanlon Plan emphasise that its adoption can 
have a transcendent impact since labour and management, working together 
under the Plan, achieve a new relationship which spreads to other aspects 
of relations in the undertaking and even to the collective bargaining table. 

The book is a collection of essays, written by supporters of the Scanlon 
Plan, which chiefly deal with its operation and seek to evaluate its results 
from a psychological, technical and human relations point of view. The 
editor, Frederick G. Lesieur, who also contributed two of the essays, was 
for a number of years aay Scanlon’s close associate and took over the 
direction of his work at the latter’s death. A number of case studies drama- 
tically illustrating the beneficial possibilities of this “novel frontier in 
labour-management relations ” are also included. In the foreword Charles 
A. Myers, Director of the Industrial Relations Section of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, cautions that “ the Scanlon Plan is in successful 
operation in only a relatively small number of companies and unions, largely 
because it requires a willingness on their part to experiment and to venture 
into a new and challenging kind of relationship ”. He goes on to say, however, 
that “ perhaps these papers will suggest to other managements and unions 
how the Scanlon Plan can open up a whole new area of co-operative labour- 
management relationships in a democratic and dynamic society ”. 


Morris, James O. Conflict within the A.F.L. A Study of Craft versus Indus- 

trial Unionism, 1891-1938. Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Vol. X. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University, the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1958. xi+319 pp. $5. 


Labour Law. 


ANnpDor, Weltner. A magyar munkajog. Egyetemi tankényv. Budapest, 
Tankényvkiad6é, 1958. 527 pp. 60 forints. 


Labour legislation in Hungary. 


BELAUNDE, César H. Los convenios colectivos de trabajo en la Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, Seleccién Contable, Sociedad Andénima Ediciones y 
Ensefianza, 1958. 134 pp. 
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Hussein, Ahmed. Labour Relations : Legislation and Arbitration Awards. 
Cairo, Mohamed Khalil, 1958. 274 pp. Text in Arabic. 


SEELER, Hans-Joachim. Der Arbeitskampf in der deutschen und ausldn- 
dischen Gesetzgebung. Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 
6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Institut fiir Internationales 
Recht an der Universitat Kiel, Institut fiir Vélkerrecht der Universitat 
Géttingen, Dokumente, Band XXVIII. Frankfurt-on-Main, Berlin, 
Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1958. 173 pp. 25 marks. 

A comparative study of the legal ition of strikes and lockouts in 
73 countries. The first part describes the historical development of strikes 
and lockouts and their regulation by the law and discusses the concept, the 
various forms and the scope of the strike. The second part gives a compara- 
tive analysis of the legislation of the various countries concerning the 
different technical aspects of industrial disputes and, in particular, with 
regard to compulsory arbitration, limitation of the right to strike and lock 
out, industrial disputes in public utilities and essential services, the relation- 
ship between the strike and the individual contract of employment and 
finally the lockout. Then follows in alphabetical order a list of countries 
with an indication of the relevant laws and regulations, with a German 
translation of the most important provisions. A useful bibliography by 
countries is appended. 


STELTER, Klaus. Das Recht dey Kiindigung. Die Beendigung von Arbeits- 
rechtsverhaltnissen in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Berlin, 
V.E.B., Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1958. 203 pp. 5 marks. 

A detailed account of the various legal aspects of the termination of 
the employment relationship in the German Democratic Republic, with 
particular emphasis on dismissals. 


Management. 


ALLEN, Louis A. Management and Organization. New York, Toronto, Lon- 
don, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. xi+353 pp. 

Against the background of data obtained in a study of 230 companies 
in the United States, both large and small, the author discusses various 
aspects of the profession of management, organisation for management and 
the dynamics of organisation. The concepts presented are the result of the 
analysis and interpretation of key factors in the growth and development 
of the companies studied and the methods of management and organisation 
that enabled them to assume a commanding position in business today. A 
comprehensive bibliography, a name index and a subject index complete 
the volume. 


BarsBiER, P. Progrés technique et organisation du travail, bases du progrés 
social. Préface de J. Fourasti&. Paris, Dunod, 1958. xii+271 pp. 


DELFOossE, Marcel G. Manuel de l’agent technique, vol. 1: Le service des 
méthodes et l'étude des postes de travail, Paris, Editions de l’entreprise 
moderne, 1959. 452 pp. 

This is the first of a series of three handbooks for supervisors, designers 
and production engineers in industrial undertakings, and describes in con- 
siderable detail the techniques of time and motion study in industry, their 
place, the concepts on which they are based and the various aids used. 
After a short introduction on the role of the technical specialist in modern 
industry, the manual describes the basic techniques used in work a 
graphical presentation, the use of film, basic statistics, and the principles 
of problem-solving. Subsequent chapters cover the techniques of work 
preparation, study of the workplace, work measurement, the use of time 
standards and of work sampling. One chapter, finally, is devoted to the 
use of a job evaluation method. 
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HERHOLZ, Heinz. Betriebsorganisation. und Aufbau. Munich, 
Carl Hanser Verlag, 1959. 249 pp.+tables. 24 marks. 


LAWRENCE, Paul R., with the research assistance of James V. CLARK. The 
Changing of Organizational Behavior Patterns. A Case Study of Decen- 
tralization. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Division of Research, 1958. xi+237 pp. $4. 

This is a new volume in the series of reports on case studies of various 
aspects of the life of business organisations, undertaken + the staff of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. The study deals 
with the administration of organisational change in a medium-sized chain 
store organisation in the United States. After a short description of the 
traditional organisational behaviour in the undertaking, the author des- 
cribes the planning and introduction of a change in organisation. The 
results were studied as the change was being introduced and two years 
later. The book is concluded by a description of the research methods 
used and a short bibliography. 


Leavitt, Harold J. Managerial Psychology. An Introduction to Individuals, 
Pairs, and Groups in Organizations. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. xi+335 pp. $5. 


Le Gat, André. Psycho-sociologie des entreprises. Nouvelle édition, revue 
et mise 4 jour. Paris, Editions sociales frangaises, 1958. 272 pp. 


MERRILL, Harwood F., and MarrtInG, Elizabeth (editors) : Developing Exe- 
cutive Skills. New Patterns for Management Growth. New York, American 
Management Association, 1958. 431 pp. $9. 

This book is a completely revised edition of the report on “ The Develop- 
ment of Executive Talent ” —a in 1952 by the American Manage- 
ment Association. No less than 38 authors have contributed papers on 
various aspects of management development. A comprehensive list of 
supplementary reading on management development and an index are 
appended. 


WIrRvDENIvs, Hans. Supervisors at Work. Description of Supervisor Behavior. 
Development of a Time-Sampling Observation Method. P.A. Council Report 
No. 20. Stockholm, Swedish Council for Personnel Administration, 1958. 
340 pp. 35 crowns. 

The report describes time-sampling observation as a method of measur- 
ing the ilecher of first-line supervisors in industry. The principal objec- 
tives of the studies reported are, first, to design a time-sampling observation 
method which can supply quantitative data for the description and analysis 
of supervisor behaviour ; and second, to evaluate the reliability and validity 
of the method in field situations. 

The report consists of four parts. Part I sketches the industrial and 
social setting in which the research took place, and also describes the frame 
of reference (together with underlying previous research) which determined 
the study focus. Part II deals with the design of the observational method 
as it evolved from the findings of the exploratory studies. Part III des- 
cribes the field study which was carried out for the — of evaluating 
the reliability and validity of the derived method. Part summarises the 
study findings and presents the principal features of the author’s further 
research in this field. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


SIEBRECHT, Valentin (editor). Handbuch der Arbeitsvermittlung und Berufs- 
beratung. Teil 1: Arbeitsvermittlung. Teil I1 : Berufsberatung. Biicherei 
fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, Band VI. Stutt- 
gart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1959. Part I: xv+441 pp.; Part II: 
xv+464 pp. 

A comprehensive review of the extensive and elaborate placement and 
vocational guidance facilities existing in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
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made up of contributions from different authors. While the subject is dealt 
with mainly from a legal and administrative point of view, its psycho- 
logical and social implications are not overlooked. The book describes the 
system’s legal and administrative framework, its technical and research 
organs, and the difficulties which it faces. Problems of general policy as 
well as those confronting specific services and operational units are dis- 
cussed, Stress is laid on the fact that even though the day-to-day operations 
of placement and vocational guidance institutions are largely conditioned 
by economic and social policy considerations, the interests of the indi- 
vidual and his freedom to choose his occupation as he sees fit are never 
lost from sight. 

The first volume begins with a discussion of employment problems, 
including unemployment in its various forms, action to protect German 
workers from foreign competition, unemployment insurance, and methods 
of co-operation between the Labour Ministry and the other public agencies 
concerned, The structure and procedures of the placement offices are 
described in detail. The authors also mention various forms of action 
which indirectly facilitate the work of the service, e.g. measures to mitigate 
the effects of mass dismissals, action designed to maintain or raise wage 
levels, vocational rehabilitation, and federal loans and subsidies for the 
creation of new jobs. Special attention is devoted to problems of method 
arising out of the placement of certain classes of persons, e.g. juveniles, 
aged persons, the socially or psychologically handicapped, refugees, former 
emigrants returning to their homeland, etc. 

The second volume deals with vocational guidance, a fast-growing service 
still in its infancy. Though designed to meet an urgent need, the service 
still faces a number of difficult problems, e.g. the sudden increase in the 
number of juveniles reaching working age, and changes in the type of person 
requiring guidance owing to the increase in the number of young persons 
attending school beyond the statutory school-leaving age. 

Both volumes contain abundant and useful data on the structure of 


the two services and on the major problems which they face, but little 
space is devoted to such questions as vocational guidance interviewing 
methods, and psycho-technical examinations. 


UFrFicio StupI SOCIALI E DEL LAVORO DEL CoMUNE DI GENova. La gioventu 
del quartiere operaio. Inchieste dell’ Ufficio Studi Sociali e del Lavoro, No. 3. 
Genoa, 1959. 60 pp. 


UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES. Formation des tech- 
niciens des services technico-commerciaux. Paris. 1958. 69 pp. 

The increasingly widespread tendency to employ technically trained staff 
in commercial (i.e. purchasing or sales) departments of undertakings raises 
various training problems which were studied in 1956 and 1957 by a section 
of the Committee on Vocational Training of the French Association of Metal 
and Mining Industries. Its recommendations, which relate specifically to the 
metal trades, are contained in the present pa ome Briefly reviewing the per- 
sonal qualifications and technical background which this class of employees 
should possess, the pamphlet goes on to oo the additional training which 
they should receive in such fields as general education, law, economics and com- 
merce. Four specific types of jobs are considered. It is suggested that, since 
applicants for such posts should as a rule be graduates of national vocational 
training schools, it might be possible to prolong the normal curriculum by 
the addition of a sixth year during which the recommended additional 
training would be given. The pamphlet contains an outline for such a 
course, which would lead to the recently created degree of “ technico- 
commercial engineer, metal trades ” and cites, as a recent experiment, the 
establishment of a model “ technico-commercial” training class by the 
Paris National Vocational Training School in 1956. Specifically, it recom- 
mends that the specialised training course should last one year ; that gradu- 
ates should be employed in primarily technical jobs before being entrusted 
with technico-commercial responsibilities ; and that problems relating to the 
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training of technico-commercial employees already on the job should receive 
further attention. 


Conditions of Work. 


Boyer, André, and Dusots, Jacques. Traité complet des primes d'entreprise. 
No. 1, 13™¢ année (1958) de Producteurs. Paris, Institut technique des 
salaires, 1958. 298 pp. 

This work, dealing with company bonus schemes, is essentially a hand- 
book for the managers of industrial or commercial  dertakings. It is, 
however, something more than a mere set of ready-m solutions, consider- 
able space being devoted to theoretical explanati The bonuses here 
envisaged are designed to enable wage earners to pa. .icipate in the over-all 
results of the undertaking and cannot be considered as a normal component 
of earnings such as the basic wage, productivity bonuses, periodical gratuities, 
etc. ; they are, instead, added to all these elements and vary according to 
the success or failure of the undertaking. The schemes may be based either 
on productivity or on the earnings of the company, and both types are 
analysed at length. Nine detailed model schemes are described in an appendix. 


GaLan, C, de. De invloed van de vakvereniging op loonshoogte en werkgelegen- 
heid. Leyden, H.E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1958. xii+ 194 pp. 12.50 florins. 


Influence of trade unions on wage level and employment. 


LinTERN, D. G., and Curtis, R. J. S. Work Measurement and Incentives. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1958. viii+168 pp. 25s. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Dickerson, O. D. Health Insurance. Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 
1959. xvi+500 pp. $6. 


EcksTEIN, Harry. English Health Service : Its Origins, Structure and Achieve- 
ments. Foreword by James Howard Means. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1958. xxi+289 pp. $5.50. 

In this study the author discusses the development of the British medical 
services from the mid-nineteenth century to the present day. He shows 
that before the coming into effect of the National Health Services Act in 
1948 medical costs weighed more heavily on the middle classes than on the 
poorer sectors of the population and maintains that primarily the new 
national health service was intended not to distribute health services more 
equitably but rather to correct faults in the organisation and quality of the 
existing services. Many official and semi-official investigations, reports and 
plans for changes in the medical system were put forward between the end 
of the First and of the Second World Wars. The author discusses the climate 
of opinion at this period and during the preparation and enactment of the 
legislation setting up the new scheme, particularly the attitude of the medical 
profession and of the British Medical Association. 

The objectives and structure of the national health service are outlined 
and its achievements and shortcomings are briefly assessed. The fears 
concerning the probable cost of the service and the effect of the scheme on 
the quality of medical care have not been warranted and there has been 
considerable success in redistributing practitioners and in creating some 
sort of order in the medical system. On the other hand the author points 
out that the pattern of the health services had to be adjusted to existing 
structures, which were in some cases dilapidated and disorganised, with the 
result that the physical capacity and administrative framework of the new 
scheme, and particularly of the hospital services, are not ideal. It is unfor- 
tunate that the proposed health centres have not been developed. The 
scheme has suffered because it came into effect in a period of inflation, when 
materials and personnel were in short supply, and being dependent on the 
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national budgetary processes and the chief claimant on civil expenditure, 
it is a target for economy. The author considers that the real purpose of the 
national health service—which, he believes, was to provide a better service, 
improve the hospital system, modernise general practice and achieve effective 
co-ordination and to inject into the system a larger supply of wealth—has 
not been accomplished, and concludes that it might attained if more 
money were available. 


Monin, René. Problémes de la retraite. Débat, capitalisation-répartition. Pré- 
face de Henri ARIBAUD. Paris, Dulac & C!¢ (Librairie des assurances), 
1958. 125 pp. 950 francs. 

In view of demographic evolution and the necessity for maintaining 
the purchasing power of pensions, the problem of retirement assumes ever 
increasing importance. The author approaches this problem as a whole in 
the framework of a nation’s economy, under different financial, sociological 
and demographic aspects. Although he intentionally refrains from mathe- 
matical developments, he chooses, however, to remain on technical ground 
and this prompts him to study the respective merits of the accumulation 
system (based on reserves) and the assessment system. 

This study was written in view of the particular conditions prevailing 
in France, but it is nevertheless of sufficient general interest to retain the 
attention of experts in a larger field. 

The study comprises three parts : retirement systems ; general, technical 
and economic considerations ; and legal aspects and methods of implementa- 
tion. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


Konomuitues, ®. M. Bope6a 3a doazoaemue 4eaosexa. Kiev, 
MeJIHUMHCKOe YCCP, 1958. 184 pp. 3.85 roubles. 


A work by F. M. Kolomiitsev, published by the U.S.S.R. State Medical 
Press under the title ‘“ The Struggle for Human Longevity ” ; deals with 
diet, personal hygiene and sports, and contains in addition a chapter of some 
15 pages on health in intellectual occupations. 


Agriculture. 


Kysumuos C., Pymepos M. H., and Jlopkos A. A. Dxonomuka coyuaaucmu- 
yeckoz0 xo3alicmea. Moscow, TocyfapcrBeHHoe 
MTepatypbl, 1957. 400 pp. 8.05 roubles. 

In this textbook for students of agricultural colleges, I. S. Kuvshinov, 

M. N. Gumerov and I. A. Lovkov investigate the following questions : 

socialist agriculture as a branch of Soviet national economy ; the property 

of the kolkhozes ; the advantages of socialist agricultural management ; 

Soviet agrarian funds and their use ; the mechanisation and electrification 

of agriculture ; the increase of labour efficiency, the use of manpower, the 

planning of standardisation and wages in collective farms, machine and 
tractor stations and state farms; productivity; the popularisation of 
advanced methods; planning in agriculture; agricultural specialisation ; 
rational cattle breeding ; the reduction of costs ; and the cost price of agricul- 
tural products ; and, finally, compulsory deliveries of agricultural products 
to the State (now discontinued) and purchase of such products by the State. 


Leroy, Louis. Exode... ou mise en valeur des campagnes. Collection “ La 
terre”. Paris, Flammarion, 1958. 300 pp. 1,500 francs. 

In the first part of the book the author assesses the results of a century 
of drift from the land. Quoting facts and figures he discusses population 
trends and the distribution and composition of the population in rural areas, 
the structure of farm undertakings, farm income, and the reasons for the 
drift from the farms and the decrease in the rural working population. 
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In the second part Mr. Leroy advocates more rational exploitation of the 
French countryside, and spells out carefully the tasks which lie ahead if 
agricultural production, on which the entire economy rests, is to be pre- 
served. These include an increase in production, the development of training 
and extension services, handicrafts promotion, decentralisation of certain 
industries, regional development plans, etc. 

In a brief conclusion the author sounds an optimistic note concerning 
the future of agriculture, while at the same time stressing the need for co- 
ordination of the many efforts undertaken at the local level, with a view to 
ensuring a proper balance between rural and urban development. 


Moropenos, H. C. Coexo3ei kak Gopma opzanu3zayuu ceabcKozo xo3alicmea 
npu coyuaau3zme. Kiev, Kuesckoro 
yHuBepcuteta uM. T. I. 1958. 134 pp. 4.35 roubles. 

This work by N. S. Pogorelov on state farms, published by the Kiev 
University Press, discussess their position and role in the agricultural econ- 
omy ; their contribution towards the socialisation of agriculture in the 
USSR. ; improvement of their productivity ; construction of new farms ; 
pratical methods for the cultivation of virgin or fallow land ; work organisa- 
tion and wages ; and state farm profits and methods of increasing them, e.g. 
higher productivity, lower costs, etc. 


Toranos, X. E. Koaxo3st na Kpymom nodseme. Moscow, 1958. 

95 pp. 1.80 roubles. 

In this book Kh. E. Potapov describes the economic development of 
collective farms, analyses the work of the new farm planning systems and 
draws attention to the potentialities for increasing the output of major 
agricultural products as a result of recent decisions concerning the re- 
organisation of machine and tractor stations, compulsory deliveries, cash 
wages, and prices and other conditions governing state purchases of agri- 
cultural produce. 


Co-operation; Handicrafts. 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION, CO-OPERATIVE Party. Housing. A Co-operative 

Approach, London, 1959. 29 pp. 1s. 

This pamphlet contains a new policy statement on housing in Great 
Britain by the British Co-operative Party. The present-day housing situa- 
tion in the country is reviewed and such problems as slum clearance, subsi- 
dies, rent and tenure, finance and the rights of tenants are briefly discussed. 
As regards future policy the Co-operative Party is strongly in favour of 
increased co-operative activity in housing and of extension of the rights of 
the tenant to participate in the management of the building where he lives, 
whether it is owned by a co-operative or the municipality. It recommends, 
inter alia, that a Co-operative Housing Development Organisation be set 
up to provide financial and technical assistance and to work in close contact 
with government departments and local authorities in this field. It is further 
proposed that existing co-operative organisations take an active part in the 
work of the new organisation. 

The two appendices contain two short notes, one on co-operative ex- 
perience in housing in overseas countries and the other on similar activity 
in Great Britain today. 


LABEN, Joe. Co-operative Housing Manual. Steps to Co-operative Housing 
in Nova Scotia. Antigonish, Nova Scotia, St. Francis Xavier University, 
Extension Department, 1958. 84 pp. 

A guide for the organisation and running of a co-operative housing 
society. The subject is dealt with in simple and precise terms, and the 
manual provides an easy means of study for any group wishing to launch 
a co-operative housing scheme. The appendix contains much valuable 
information, amongst which the “ Regulations for Co-operative Housing ” 
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and the “ Model Lease ” deserve special mention. Although the manual is 
a based on practical experience in Nova Scotia, Canada, it may 
nevertheless be of value to planners in this field in other countries. 


SuRRIDGE, B. J., and Dicpy, Margaret. A Manual of Co-operative Law 
and Practice. Prepared under the auspices of the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation. Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, 1958. viii+236 pp. 21s. 


This is the second edition of a - guide to the study of co-operative 
law and practice for the staff of co-operative departments in the British 
Colonies. 

In the first part the authors describe in several short chapters various 
types of co-operatives and their organisational, managerial and develop- 
ment problems in the underdeveloped territories. In addition, considerable 
space in this part of the work is devoted to co-operative education, the role 
of governments in the promotion of co-operatives and their administration, 
and the approach that should be adopted by members of the co-operative 
staff in promoting co-operation in rural areas. 

Part II contains the full text of the Model Co-operative Societies Law 
and Rules, dispatched in March and April 1946 from the British Minister of 
State for the Colonies to Colonial Governments, and a detailed commentary 
on it. The Model Law and Rules have since served as examples for co- 
operative legislation in many of the non-self-governing territories under 
British administration and the commentary has become a standard reference 
work for co-operative administrators and field workers in these countries. 
This work will also be of great interest and direct use to co-operative officials 
in any other developing country with similar co-operative legislation or 
similar economic structure. Moreover it can be used, thanks to its concise 
and practical form, as a basic textbook in co-operative schools and colleges. 
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